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CONTENTS. | THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 





TIES dis iets eins skbnceaeannaee 579 


. 
Mis Own Faccutor vo FOr High and for Grammar Schools! 
Thrown Among Wild Beasts Niiee tice: ee 580 THE HOUR OF SINCINC! 


i EE EARLE LE OLE IESE, 
Ninety Years Ago —— L. 0. Emerson & W. 8S. Tilden. 
Price $1. 


This Hie Scoot. Stnerxa Book is admirably fitted 
{for its work, containing a good elementary course 
and a large quantity of the best vocal music, well- 
arranged in two, three and four parts. Has been re- 
ceived with the greatest favor by practical teachers. 


LEADING ARIICLES: 
The Bank of England Forgers eS 
Sir Samuel Baker...............-..... 584 





CURRENT NoTEs: 
The British Possessions—A Railway-Engine 
Driven into a House—The Cruise of the Chal 
lenger—A Funny Seal—Longevity in England | JustReady. THE TRIO, acolicctionof three- 
—The Sultan and the Shah—Curions Church | part songs, arranged especially for High Schools and 
Property in France—A Wolf Child—Grape Seminaries, An excellent companion or successor to 

er : Prebied the HOUR OF SINGING. 

Harvest in France—Incremation—A Mistaken 

Philosopher--Religious Enthnsiasms--Chloro 





form—The Late Duke of Brunswick..........5%| CTDREREFUL VOICES. 
Ns i caren deeascn<drsainnecdsaue 586 | Price 50 Cents 
Tae NE Being c sven sccsanndcncsn cocces SBI a . 
Ming intap~ ea ae a aR aaaiamRnCa Ci By L. O. Emerson. 





Travelling Companions 


. 586| The new, eprightly, and very musical Common 
A Summer Memory....... 


597 | School Song Book is by a gentleman who * hits the 


‘ oe $< leat ih aaa ~|Mark every time,’ aud never fails in satisfying the 
The Business of Amusement........-.....+. ++ ‘| musical taste of the people. Of his ptevious School 
ils ciniwnadvdyiks clase neiaigeesvecsmancnee 587 Song Books, about 300,000 have been sold. 


The Recent Discoveries in Assyria 
Nealth and Density of Population.... 
Milton's Prose and Poctry.. 


597 | All school-teachers are invited to give this new and 
, | popular book a trial. 
> Any book published by Ditson & Co., will be sent 
. 588 | by mail, post-paid, on receipt of Retail Price. 





A Sunset Walk..................000- ceeeeses esse 588) Olfiwer Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Theatres of Shakspeare’s Time soveseee « GBB . 

| « & Cox, 711 Broadway, N.Y 
Why Marriages Decreaze.......... seecuNinsnepen Mae - H. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
Italian Brigandage............. Sire ieemneardos - 588 | —— —e 
Se Ne in ninas ebteise she cencs: coveins 588 | 


Our Duties......... 


Mr. Gladstone at the Welsh Elsteddfod peas yen = LADIES’ ANGULAR 
ee 589 | 





News from the Polaris... . « 589) HANDWRITING COPY BOOKS. 
Love Unbonght............ oobaeeabes ; . 589 

I er ee ™ 

News of the Week .. a ee, In the English Hiand. 


Finance and Trade . 591 














— | NO. 1. Letters Seaehiiie dite ....Lance Hanp 
2 2. ‘+ and Elementary Words..BoLp = * 
SUMMER RESORTS 3. Words with Capitals.... ...... 7 
s 4. Sentences. an ES - voces EDIUN * 
— 5. a Addresses, etc......Finisnep “* 
6. Notes and Invitations _ = 


+ \rtar 

THE OCEAN H¢ ne SE, Feeling the necessity of some complete course of 

instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ hand- 

writing and which shuuld be based cn correct and 

scicntific principles, this set of Copy Books has been 

R 1 prepared after a thorough examination of the most 
° ® y | popular systems published in England. 

The retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 

Any number, or the entire set, will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of the price. 


WEAVERS & BATES. Published by 
caine Sear e. GEORGE H. LOCKWOOD, 
‘ iiiiiaitiiie er 812 Broadway, N. Y. 
CHITTENANGO harassed ood 


White Sulohur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N. ¥ 


NEWPORT, 


JUNE, 1873. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- | 





nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. a 

5 cents to $10,000 received. OPEN DAILY from 10 
First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open D , A.M to 8 P.M. 

4 : eposits made up to Ang. 10 draw i yi mm ts 
May 21. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everctt House,|_ NOTICE.— THE. THIRTY. NINTH * SEMLAN. 
NUAL DIVIDEND, at the rate of Six PER CENT per 
annum, will be placed to the credit of the depositors 
ie a es — on the 10th August and if undrawn will be entitled 
| to interest as a regular deposit from August 1. 


The Tappan Zee House, ———— ——_____. 
Write for a Price List to J. HI. JOHNSTON, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., N 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED = 


New York, Proprictor. 













> ~ 


TUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
best style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 


by addressing 


L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 








179 Smithfield St., Tittsbureb, Pa. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to #0. Double Shot 
Guns, 33 to $150. Singls Guns, @3to#20. Rifles, £3 to #75 
| Revolvers, #5 to #20. Pistols, #1 to $8. Gun’ Material, 
Fishing Tackle, &e. Large discounia to dealers or clube. 
Army Guns, Revolvers. etc.. bought or traded for. Goods 
sent by express ©.0.D. (~ be examined before paid for. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1873. 


CHICKERING 
PIANO - FORTES. 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 


and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


| Price 10 Cents. 








NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK.; 


LOYAL UNTO!DEATH. 











EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 


THE PATENT 


ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBIon. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East 14th 8treet, New York City, 


A GREAT 





OFFER { Horace Waters & 
« Son, 481 Broad- 
AF 4) N. W., will dispose of 100 PIANOS & 
ORGANS of first-class makers, incuding 
WATELS’, at extremely low prices for 
cash, or part cash, and balance in small monthly 
payments New 7 Octave first-class PIANOS, 
all modern improvements, for $275 cash. Organs 
$55, 875, Double-Reed Organs, $1003; 
4-S7T OP, $110; 8-STOP, $125, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL i” STYLE and PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. The CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN. Zt is produced by 
a third set of reeds PECULIARLY VOICED, the RFFECT 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
is SUPERB. Terms Lineran. JLLUSTRATED 





CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. « liberal 
discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Lodges, ete. 


Agents Wanted, 
MOODY'S 

EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alterktion — 
The pointsare ipked 
and penetrare the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 

S seb by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of tue 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


' 

| 

j 

| 68 Trinity Bnilding. P.O. 13 x v2, New York 
| CALL OR SEND ¥OR A CIRCULAR 
: 








POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
ve MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 
| ending Saturday, Sept. 20th, 1873, will close at 
| this office, «nm Wednesday, at 12 M., on Thursday at 
| 11.30 A M., and on Saturday at 12M. 

| T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 














A deeply interesting new Eneuisn Nover.  Re- 
yrinted from the latest London Edition. One of the 
yest and most fascinating stories that has appeared 
in many aday, Price, $1.75. 

The “London Atheneum” says of it :—‘t We con- 
fess we have been somewhat puzzled by this story. 
We at one time thought it had been written by the 
author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ at another by ‘ Onida,’ 
and at another by ‘ Whyte Melville.” "’ What higher 
praise could be given to any novel ? 





BARNABY RUDGE. 

The sixth volume of “ Carleton’s New Illustrated 
Edition’ of Cuartes Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world.) 
Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely illus- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self ; handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per volume. 

* Pickwick,”’ ** Oliver Twist,”’ * David Copperfield,”’ 
“Barnaby Rudge,’ ‘Great Expectations,” and 
“Dombey and Son,” are now ready, to be followed 
by one volume each month, until all are out. Those 
who want a first-rate edition of Dickens’ Works, 
should at once commence taki g this new and best 
edition. 


WOOD'S NEW YORK GUIDE. 


A beantiful new Guide and Hand-book to the 
City of New York, containing almost everything 
that anyone wants to know about the metropolis of 
America. With nearly 100 illustrations, maps, etc. 
Cloth bound, price $1 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


A remarkable new novel by Edgar Fawcett. ‘The 
dramatic vigor, brilliant style, and fearless manner 
with which the most delicate subjects are handled, 
places this author at once in the front rank of mo- 
dern novelists. Price $1.75. 


“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thanksgining Story in verse, by Mrs. N. 8. 
Emerson. Embodying the famous ballad of ** Betse 
and I are Out.’ Beautifully printed and bound, 
price $1.50. 

The sweet and touching poems with which this 
remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson's claims as 
author of ** Betsey and I are Out,” is creating enor 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. A new edition will be out this 
week, containing the author's famous answer, ** How 
Husband and I Made up,”’ which Is even better than 
* Betsey and [ are Out.” 


EDMUND DAWN. 


A capital new American novel, by “* Ravenswood." 
Beautifully printed and bound, price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun 
shine—'Lena Rivers—Marian Grey— Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead —Dora 
Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthingtom 
—Cameron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake 
Millbank—etc, Price $1.50. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 
A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 


land, of Georgia, author of ‘* Heart Hungry,”’ which 
had such an enormous sa!« last year. Price, $1 75. 


Ge These book sare beanfully bonnd—#old every 
where—and sent vy mail, postage free, ou receipt of 
price, by 

G. W. CARLTON & CO., Publishers 

(Under the Fifth Aver ue Hotel,} 
Madison Square, New Yor\ 
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HILLS “ARCHIMEDEAN, ” lOCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
HE CHAM 

LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 





This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 


throughout the United States and Europe, 
that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). ‘the only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 

10-inch cut, croquet mower, a 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily cperated by a 
lad or miss of 10° years, price 520; 
2; 14-inch, standard size, $25 ; 
pony, $100 ; 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large lawns, $125 . Keery machine war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfaction. We chal. 
lenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Se nd jor Ttustrated Circulars. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


. ‘ . 
Hills Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Forsaiet sale by B K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y 


THE “THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 








28-inch, 






















Presents a re- 
cord of success 
umparalleled in 
the history of 
Bewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
| everywhere. 


D address 
“DOMESTIC” S.M.Co.. New York. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


OITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment,and hereditary pre- 
disposition, all turn the 
hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to shed 
prematurely. 

Aver’s Hair Visor, 
by long & extensive use, 
has proven that it stops 
the falling of the hair 
immediately ; often re- 
news the growth, and al- 
) Yways surely restores its 
9 color, when faded or 

ay. It stimulates the 
gans to healthy “activity, and preserves 
hair and its beauty, ‘Thus brashy, weak or 
vecomes glossy, Poe able and stre ‘ngthe ned; 
3, failing hair 
c ww ; and 
faded or gray hair resume S aaie original color. Its 
operation is sure and harmless. Its cures dandruff, 
heals all humors, and keeps the sealp cool, clean and 
suft—under which conditions, diseases of the scalp 
are impossible. 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair, the Vicor is praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfume, 
for the soft lustre and richness of tone it imparts, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
Sol d by all Drugg zists and Dealers in n Medici ine. 
pSREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTE,|. 
Do you want an agency, local or trav 
our new 
risk. 


Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn 5t.. Chicago, th 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 


Apply by letter or personally to 
8. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


Ur al bis res.dence,*Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 


@lizaboth* 


hea utiful 


12-inch, 


and valued 


ing, with 
a chance to make &5 to $20 per day selling 
T-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; ; sample free, so there is no 
Address at once Hudson River Wire 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE. 











‘Tons, Tons. 
SPA --4850 CANADA............ 4500 
| EGY ..510 GREECE... - 
| 4340 THE QUE 4170 
|F 2 ENGLAND. 4130 
| SLVETIA 1020 
| ees ... 4030 
rc The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
| New York. They are built in water-tivht compart- 
}menta and are spardecked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 


curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magniticent Iron Steamships will 
j leave Viers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers 

From Liverpoo! for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday, 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 


Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $70, 
$80 and $90 Currency. 


Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 


—"" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Stecrage Passage, a ply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. J. WURST, Manager. 


| 





Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 





Columbia..Wed., April 50] Anglia,...... Sat., May 17 
Australia.....Sat., May 3 Assyria.....Wed., May 21 
Ismailia... .. Ww ed., May 7| Europa..... Sat., May 24 
Victoria... Sat... May 10 | Trinacria ..Wed., May 28 
Castalia....Wed., May l4 | California....Sat., May 31 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 


RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 
Gok Currency. 
Cabins ... $75 and $65 $75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
$130 $130 


GLASGOW, 


ing hest accommodations. 
STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passacve to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, o* the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates, 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, 


New York. 


Agents. 





kK 
‘ 
4 


Belfast, 


STATE LIN 
New York, 

To Glasgow, Liverpool, 

and Londonderry. 


These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 

VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Sept. 17. 

GEORGIA, Wednesday, October 1. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Oct. 15. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Oct. 29. 
And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
assengers at through rates to all parts of Great 
sritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Accents, 
No. 72 Broadway. 

Steerage Passage OMe e, No, has Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 


TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 











ASW 





y OF ANTWERP, Thursday, Sept. 4, 
r OF 
OF 
Yr OF 


2 p.m. 
BRUSSE Ls, Saturday, Sept 6, 2 p.m. 
BRISTOL, Thursday, Se pt. 11, 9am. 
PARIS, Saturday, Sept. 13, 11 a.m, 
Y OF BROOKLYN, Thursday, Sept. 18. 2 p.m. 
Y OF RICHMOND, Saturday, Sept. 20, 2 p.m. 
and every following rng ne and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New Yor 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 

modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 


STEERAGE,—To Queenstown Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
currency. 


Preraim Certiricates from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 


Darts at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business, apply at 
the Company’s Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


‘JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 








CUNARD LINE. 
Estab isneD 1510. 
The British and N. A. BK. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every weeck—From New York every 


pa dnesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
ay. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£24; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 





Steerage tiekets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 
For Ste — passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Building, N 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnr. 











NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 


ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 
Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as fdllows: 


PEMBROKE 
GLAMORGAN . peenie ae 
PEMBROKE...........:. , 
GLAMORGAN, a 


. Ang. 23. 
Sept. 15. 
.-Oct. 4 
Oct. 2. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
vorts in the British Channel and all other points in 
neland, 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
Ee 
Second Cabin. 
Steerage $50 
Prepaid ste crag ¢ certificates from Cardiff, 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


... $75 and $80 currency. 
$55 currency. 
curret 





For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIAT ie, MAJESTIC 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on ‘THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combinin v4 
AFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Sinem state- rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in mids ship section, where ‘Teast motion is felt, 
Surgeons apd stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
KATES—Saloon, $100 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
e... Those wishing to serd for frie nds from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, 2—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Homburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New Yo 

J. HW. SPARKS, pose 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 Southestreet, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 

Yates 

Apply to 












TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 





THE ALBION, 


Established in 1822, 


$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO 
Premioms. 


LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
These alone 


amount of subscription. 


are worth double the 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, ann SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Frnanctat Reports 
AND THE 
Cream OF ENGuiisa LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 

which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 0 

per annum :— 

CxHaAton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas's PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x44. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Kniout’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 21x26 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 20x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 

21x27. 

LanpsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LaNpDseER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpseEEen’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDEsFrorpDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 3242! 

Wiikins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x39, 

WANDEs¥FoRDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original diaw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aAnbBEY, 15x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


14x21. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


2 “ “ “ three months. 
ub “ “ six months, 
2 “ “ one year. 


The ALBIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
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THE ASil POOL. 


The wet wind sobs o’er the sodden leas, 

And wails through the branches of leafless trees, 

As mourning the seed in the fallows lost, 

And the pale buds peeping to die in the frost, 

When Winter asserts his lingering rain, 

Aud his sceptre glitters on hill and plain. 

Drearily meadows and uplands tie, 

"Neath the low long sweep of sullen sky, 

And sad and still as the hushed green Yule, 

*Neath the straggling boughs lies the Great Ash Pool. 


Black and cold, and stagnant and deep, 

No silvery fins from its waters leap ; 

No brown wings flutter, no pattering feet, 
Tell that life in its banks finds safe retreat ; 
No lily-buds to its surface cling, 

But docken and nightshade around it spring ; 
The very trees that about it stand, 

Are twisted and gnarled as by witches’ hand. 
And the ghost of a story of sin and dule, 
Like a mist hangs over the Great Ash Pool. 


When June’s soft magic is on the carth, 

And the rose and the violet spring to birth, 

When the bright becks dance ‘neath the bright leaves’ 
shade, 

And the wild birds carol from glen and glade, 

Not a sunbeam glints on its breast to play, 

Not a murmur welcomes the golden day, 

No chilcren loiter beside its brink, 

No shy fawn lingers its wave to drink ; 

The old trees’ shadow is deep and cool, 

Yet no lovers keep tryst at the Great Ash Pool. 





Yet once by its waters wild vows were spoken, 
In passion heard, and in falsehood broken, 
Two vright heads over its margin bent, 
When the moon to its depths seft radiance lent, 
A little while and one face lay there, 
With its blue eyes glazed in their lest despair, 
Hyves that stared upwards, through weed and slime, 
With their story of sorrow, and shame, and crime. 
So, in glory of summer, or gladness of Yule, 
A curse hangs over the Great Ash Pool. 
—All the Year Round. 
er 
HIS OWN EXECUTOR. 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER XXIL—A RECOGNITION, 

William Costicle made up his mind as he went down to 
the omnibus to St. Cuthbert’s Lane. He didn’t congratulate 
himself much on the choice. He told himself that probably 
he was a fool for his pains, and that he chose the honest 
course, more because he felt himself untitted for the other, 
than for any abstraet love of truth and justice. But then he 
Was given to taking unpleasant views of things. ‘They were 
a kind of help to him in his business, just as it is easier to do 
an unpleasant job on a foggy, drizzly day, than at a time 
when the sun shines brightly, and the breeze blows cheerily, 
and all nature says to a man, Enjoy! But he would make 
everybody as uncomfortable as possible. Porkington should 
eat dirt; and although it would be bis duty to inform the 
sexton’s family of their wonderful change in fortune, he 
would take care that they sullered all the pangs consequent 
on the ripping up of such a long-forgotten scandal. This 
was the morning of the funeral: all the arrangements had 
been left to Budgeon, and, under the present circumstances, 
it would be better that bis father and himself should be the 
only mourners. It was an unpleasant duty, but something 
was due to the memory of a man whose securitics for 
eighty odd thousand pounds were lodged in the iron safe of 
the firm. 

There would be costs, at anyrate, out of the estate, ample 
costs: that was a comforting reflection. It might be, too, 
that the notoriety attending the exposure of Mr. Porkington’s 
fraud would do him some good professionally ; or, on the 
other hand, his noble relatives might contrive to suppress 
the scandal, and there might be an advantageous intro- 
duction to a higher class of practice: these were comfort- 
ing reflections. 

And then he thought of Sally once more—her pretty 
artless ways; her nice little rounded figure and trim waist 
that owed nothing to artificial benes, those sweet pouting 
lips, those dark liquid eyes. And now there was no alterna- 
tive but Mrs. Baxter, who was lean and sallow, and wore 
false teeth. Whiliam had given up so much in his own anti- 
cipations to his love for Sally, that now it proved fruitless, it 
seemed to him as if he had already made unavailing sacri- 
fices, and as if she had been guilty of ingratitude as weil as 
deceit. 

William Costicle had started by an early ’bus, and reached 
his offices an hour sooner than usual; he had to arrange for 
Mr. Porkington’s visit, and he was anxious to be alone for 
a while, and fairly get into his mind the thing he had 
to do. 

But his office was not untenanted ; stagding by the win- 
dow, a duster in her hand, looking out into the graveyard, 
was Sally Budgeon. ‘This was not the first time that Wil- 
liam had found Sally so engaged, but at other times she had 
made off quickly, with apparent confusion, and without al- 
lowing William to delay her progress, but now it seemed 
as if she were waiting for him. William hardened his 
heart. 

“O Mr. William,” said Sally, coming forward meekly, and 
dropping him a little courtesy—‘ O Mr. William, I want to 
make a confession.” 

William sat down, blankly and sourly. 
looking up, “ what is it ?” 

“ T have to confess to you that I’ve deceived you.” 

“ 1 knew it, Sally,” he said gloomily. 

“ You knew it, then, all the time ?” 

“ No; not all the time; I only found it out last night.” 

“ Fancy !” cried Sally. 

“ Look here, Sally,” said William: “if you'd behaved 
openly about it, I couldn’t have found any fault. I knew 
you didn’t care for me much Sally, for ’m not good-looking, 


“ Well,” he said, 
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‘Sally, I did love you.” 

“Aud don’t you now ?” said Sally, pouting. 

“ Tlow can 1, when [see you care for another ?” 

“You mean Sam? But I’ve given him up. 
‘of his goings-on in Australia, and—there ! 

/ him up.” 

“You're only paltering with me, Sally. There! I’ve 
nothing more to say to you!” 

“Do you mean to say you give me up?” said Sally 
ruefully. 

* Doesn't your conscience tell you T ought to do so ?” said 
| William. 
| “ You're very cruel, indeed, and very unjust,” said Sally, 
j bursting into tears; and then she made her way down the 
| winding stairs. 
| William was glad he had made her ery; it seemed a sort 
}of atoneme at to him, 

ile opened his letters one after the other, and smoothed 
them out, and piled them up into,a littl heap. He put 
Porkington’s letter at the top, and read it over cynically ; 
then he rang the bell. A clerk appeared. 

“Icun down to the police office with my compliments, and 
ask the superintendent to send up a couple of constables at 
eleven, There is a funeral going on, and probably a lot of 
rabble will collect about the doors, and we must have the en- 
trance kept clear.” 

The clerk retired, but the next moment re-entered the 
office. 

“There's a gentleman waiting to see you, sir—a Mr. 
Porkington.” 

“ Show him in,” said William. 

Porkington was pale, but self-possessed. He made a few 
airy remarks as to the weather and the morning’s news; 
then he came to the point. 

“ You have my letter, I suppose ?” he said. 

William spread the letter out en his desk before him, giv- 
ing the edges of it a rub with his thumb nail. “ Yes,” he 
said; “ here it is before me at this moment.” 

“* Since L wrote it, I have come to the almost certain con- 
clusion that [ was married ata church in this very neigh- 
borhood, and I thought I should save you trouble if I came 
and told you my impressions.” 

“ Quite so,” said William, folding his hands together. “1 
shouldn't, of course, commence such a search myself; 1 
should depute a clerk, or somebody conversant with such 
work, to make the search.” 

“ But supposing, we will say, that your client is very anx- 
ious to get the aflair settled outof hand, and offers you a 
handsome premium for the speedy settlement ?” 

“Such an ofler, in our peculiar position, would almost 
amount to a bribe,” said William tartly. 

“T don’t mean it for anything of the sort, of course ; sim- 
ply as an acknowledgmeht of extra services. But we will 
say no more about that at present; only, if you could give 
the matter your immediate attention.” ; 

“ You see, my dear sir, that the matter rather rests with 
you than with us. Itis for you to produce your proof. If 
we are satisfied, the aflair progresses once more.” 

“ But if Task you, as IT have already asked you, to act for 
me as well as for your trust.” 

“T don’t think such a course would be practicable. It 
might place us in an invidious position; you had better go to 
your own lawyer, and” —— 

“ But, my dear fellow, my aflairs are so simple and unin- 
volved, that L really have had no occasion to retain the ser- 
vices of a lawyer for a very long time; I shall therefore be 
somewhat puzzled. My cousin the Duke of Gruftham’s men 
of business are such awful slow coaches, that they wouldn't 
start the aflair under a year. Can't we cut short this busi- 
ness? Give me half an hour, and let us go to some of the 
churches [named in my note; Lam certain the record will 
be found in one of those. Now, as I see on the plate out- 
side, “ Vestry Clerk of the Parish of St. Cuthbert’s,” I pre- 
sume St. Cuthbert’s Church can’t be far off.” 

“The church of St. Cuthbert’s adjoins this building.” 

“ Then, suppose we break ground at once. It can hardly 
detain you many minutes to accompany me to Bt. 
Cuthbert’s.” 

“Very well, then,” said William; “IT can spare you time 
for this one visit. Vl] send for the keys at once. If that 
isn’t successful I would recommend you to employ some 
skilled searcher of such records.” 

“ Could you recommend me to one ?” 

“ There’s an old gentleman [ have seen here—I don’t know 
his name—but he is a venerable person, in a thick beard, and 
a long cloak.” 

Porkington cast a quick glance at William, but his counte- 
nance was unmoved, 

William took him out at the front door, and knocked at 
the sexton’s gate. 

“ T begin to think,” said Porkington, looking up the groined 
roof in the passage, “ that I have a kind of feeling that I have 
been here before.” 

“ T am not surprised,” said William. 

“ The association of ideas we call memory is quite mar- 
vellous—isn’t it ?” said Porkington. “That peculiar fecling— 
all this has happened before, no doubt often arises from our 
really having gone through a somewhat similar scene at some 
earlier period. Now, mark me!” he said, before they reached 
the porch: “isn’t there a peculiar font—a square block sur- 
rounded by round pillars—standing in one corner of the 
church? Yes; there it is, lam certain. This is really the 
spot; I've no doubt of it now; and of course the chancel 
where we stood—there it is. Stop, now; don’t interrupt the 
current of my thoughts. The vestry where we went to sign 
the books was to the right, and there was a very handsome 
sort of monument just at the door. Now, ism’tit so? Yes, 
yes! this is the very place, Now, let us see if the register 
confirms my recollections.” 

William unlocked the cupboard in which the registers 
were kept, took down the book, and placed it on the ves- 
try table. 
| Porkington threw himself into a chair in an attitude of 
| easy unconcern. 

“Yes, the entry is here,” said William slowly. “Of 
course, that is satisfactory, very satisfactory. Very good in- 
deed, as far as it goes.” 

“ Let me look,” said Porkington, looking over his shoul- 
der. “Dear me, my scrawl. Well, | was very queer when 
I wrote it. And Emma’s, poor little thing. Ah! these me- 
mories are trying things.” 

“So they are,” said William. “ Of course, I need not tell 
you that a jealous trustee would require some additional 
proof—production of the witnesses, or evidence of their 
being dead; but as this, you may say, is almost a family 
matter”—— 

“ Just so—quite a family matter,” 


lve heard 
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I've given} 
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and I’m not the kind of fellow girls fall in love with ; but, | “ We'll take the evidence of the actual parties. You are 


quite sure you were married to Emma Butt at the time you 
name ?” 

“ Oh, perfectly satisfied,” said Porkington, laughing. 

“ And that the testator was the result of the union ?” 

“ As far as aman can be certain of such a matter,” said 
Porkington, laughing again; the affair had assumed quite 
pleasant and attractive proportions; a transfer of securi- 
ties almost imminent; at all events, a handsome cheque on 
account, 

“ Prepare yourself,” said William, “for a very joyful 
surprise.” 

“Ah! the estate has 
supposed ?” 

“ Better than that,” said William: “the woman you 
married, the Emma Butt, and whom you have mourned 


realised much more than you 


” 


so long”— 

“O yes,” said Porkington—* sadly and sincerely mourned.” 

“ Well, you need mourn her no longer. She is still alive! 
Come this way.” 

William drew the astonished Porkington into the church. 
There, against the altar rails, dusting the cushions, and polish- 
ing the rails with a duster, stood Mrs. Budgeon. 

“At the very spot where you first exchanged your vows, 
I have the happiness once more to join your hands !” 

But neither of the persens concerned seemed at all desirous 
of joining hands. Porkington shrank back, and leant against 
the column that carried the chancel; and,quite dumfoundered, 
Mrs. Budgeon dropped her duster, and supported herself 
upon the altar rails. 

Porkington mentally took a rapid glance at the situation. 

It was just possible that this woman was willing to aid him 
in his deceit. It was difficult to see whether this wretched 
fellow, Costicle, knew everything, or only knew of the iden- 
tity of Emma Butt and of thef{woman before him. If this 
woman stood by him even now, perhaps all might be well. 
It would be useless to deny her identity; he recognised at 
once that it was she. He had been struck with some strange 
recognition of the woman he had seen at Costicle Grove and 
at Harry’s chambers: he saw the reason now, and how indis- 
creet he had been in not previously ascertaining her exist- 
ence, and securing her silence. Perhaps, even yet, he might 
get the money if he could persuade her to agree with him in 
the tale he had told, ; 

“T should like to speak with this person in private,’ he 
said, coming forward. “If she is indeed my lost Emma, 
there are many circumstances, only known to ourselves, 
which will convince me of the truth of ler claim.” 

“You would perhaps like to adjourn into the vestry. By 
help of the trying memories connected with it, not so trying 
now, perhaps, in view of this joyful reunion—eb ? you will, 
perhaps, eh ?—What do you say, Mrs—ahem!—Mrs. Bud- 
geon ?” 

“T won't have nothing to say to him!” said Mrs. Budgeon 
firmly. “What! when you left me with nothing but the 
things on my back, and two-and-sixpence in my pocket—left 
me to starve or to thieve, or perhaps worse! Oh, you bad 
villain | what can you have to say to me that an honest mar- 
ried woman may hear ?” 

“You hear her, Costicle—she admits she was married, you 
see ?” 

“Yes; but toa better man than you,” said Mrs. Budgeon 
proudly. 

“Then she’s married again,” said Porkington, grasping at 
any straw that might save him. “That absolves me, of 
course,” 

“O Mr. Porkington,” said William, with an air of ineffable 
meckness, “ of course you have the first claim!” 

“ Mother, mother !” cried Sally, who had just hurried into 
the chureh—* mother, come ! it’s nearly time for the funeral. 
—Why, mother, you're crying; what have they been saying 
to you ? 

Sally took her mother’s arm, and led her outof the church, 
looking proudly and contemptuously at the two men. 

“ Now, then, Mr. Porkington,” said William, “do you still, 
feel inclined to attend your son’s funeral ?” 

“ Certainly I do; what should prevent me ?” 

“Oh, I didn't know; I have heard of such feelings as 
shame and repentance, but certainly it was a long while ago. 

Jome this way.” . 






CHAPTER XXIIL—IHIS OWN EXECUTOR, 


“ What's all this about, mother ?” 

It was a weak feeble voice that spoke in a darkened cham- 
ber. A man was lying in bed, his head bound up in linen 
bandages, his face looking white and ghastly. 

A woman sat by his bedside, a plain, homely looking wo- 
man, Whose features yet showed traces of a former beauty. 
At the foot of the couch was a young girl, a charming like- 
ness of her mother. 

“You mustn’t talk, my dear,” said the woman, sm@@hing 
his pillow—* you mustn't talk.” 

“Yes, but I will talk!” said the patient, raising his head. 
“What's all this about? Where’s William? Where’s —— 
Oh, I recollect all about it now,” he said, once more sinking 
back on his pillow; “and yet, where am I? Is this a prison 
or a workhouse, or what?” , 

“Tt’s neither, my dear. Don’t you remember Mrs. Budgeon 
and the people you were so kind to?” 

“Oh, you're Mother Budgeon, are you? Yes; I recollect. 
But how did I come here ?” 

“ You were knocked down by a van, my dear,and you were 
brought here.” . 

“Ah! [remember that too, now. Well, its very good of 
you to take care of me so.—And is that Sally? Hollo, Sally, 
how are you?” i 

“ Quite well, thank you, Mr. Butt. Gilad to see you looking 
better again.” ‘ ; 

“Oh, I do look better then.—Give me a looking-glass, old 
woman, and let me judge for myself.” 

Mrs. Budgeon handed him a small looking-glass. 

“Well, what a barefaced chap lam! Why, my own mo- 
ther wouldn’t know me—that is, if I hada mother! I say, I 
feel very peckish,” he cried, sitting upon his elbow. 

“ Bring the beef-tea, Sally,” cried Mrs. Budgeon. 

Harry made a face over the beef-tea, but drank it, and then 
said he felt better. 

“ And now I want to talk,” he cried. 

“But you mustn’t; the doctor says you must be kept 
quiet.” 

“ Never mind that. I must have my talk out. Took here, 
I suppose you think I’m a swell, a regular Croesus ?” 

“T know who you are very well,” said Mrs. Budgeon 

uietly. 
MC The deuce you do! Who am I, 
hen ?” 


It’s more than I do. 





“ Sally, you leave the room,” said Mrs. Budgeon. 
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“Ay, who am I, then?” repeated Harry, after Sally had 
gone. 

Mis. Budgeon put her mouth to his ear, and whispered : 
“ You're my son.” 

Harry looked vacantly atiier. “ Ay, how do you makc 
that out?” he said wearily. 

“T found it out, dear, When you were brovght home and 
undressed, there was a mark upon you that you had when you 
were born—between the shoulders.” 

Harry knitted his brows. “ ‘That doesn’t prove anything,” 
he said. 

“Don’t you remember,” she said, “as a very little boy, 
being taken away from your mother, and going to a schoo! 
where there was a master with a crutch who was a cripple ?” 

“Yes; [remember that old wreteb,” said Harry. 

“And do you remember, when you went to sea, @ woman 
coming to see you on board ship, and crying over you, and 
giving you a bright shilling with a bole in it to hang round 
your neck ?” 

“Well, yes; I certainly do remember that now,” said 


* And have you got that shilling now, dear ?” 

“No; I spent it the first time I went ashore.” 

“ And, my dear, I can show you the letter Le wrote when 
he told me he could co nothing for me, but would take my 
boy oft my hands.” 

“ And you let him; you handed me over to that scoundrel !” 

“What could I do, dear? I was starving almost; and 
there was a good man who was willing to marry me if the 
boy were away. I've cried over it many and many atime, 
dear; but poverty is hard, and drives one into doing things ; 
ah, my boy. And then, when I went to ask about you, they 
told me you were dead ; and [ thought it was better so.” 

“So it would have been,” said Harry gloomily. “ I have 
wished myself dead many a time,and never more than now.” 

With that Mrs. Pudgeon got up and left the room, crying 
silently. 

“Ab!” said Harry, after she had gone, “how diflerent 
things turn out to what we expect! Now, when I first came 
home, with my pockets full of money, I'd have been glad 
enough to have found the old mother, and made a lady of 
her, and brought that proud fellow on his knees before her. 
But now, what am I? A beggar—among beggars—bound 
hand and foot. What can Ido?” And then he sank into a 
heavy feverish slumber. 

He woke an hour or two afterwards, hot and unrefresbed, 
full of-strange fantasies and undefinable troubles, and 
stretched himself, and groaned wearily ; and then he felt a 
soft cool hand on his burning forehead, and looked up, and 
saw it was Sally. . 

“ Why, you’re my sister, then!” said Harry. “ Well, after 
all, it’s not a bad thing to make one of a family. I thought, 
the first time I saw you, I should like to have a sister like 
you, and now it’s come true. You're a jolly, nice-looking 
girl; give me a kiss.” 

“ T* seems so strange,” said Sally, looking quite uncomfort- 
able, “ and you almost a stranger.” 

“IT don’t mean to be a stranger any longer. I’m a poor 
chap now, aud I mean to work hard for my living, and take 
care of you and mother. A curious thing it was that the only 
good I ever did with my money was to help my own mother! 
Give me that kiss, Sister Sally !” 

Then Sally gave him a kiss. 

“ And now, dear Sally, you really belong to me.” 

In fact, the very conversation here went on that poor Wil- 
liam overheard in the church, 

Then Harry went to sleep for a long while, and didn’t 
wake all night, nor till morning ,was quite advanced, and 
when he woke, he felt quite cool and comfortable, although 
very weak, and he sat up and began to look about him. 

hep some one came and: book a finger at him, mean- 
ingly: “ You must be still, sir; you are dead.” It was Mrs. 
Asphodel. 

“Tm dead!” said Harry; “then I must be in heaven, or 
you wouldn't be here.” 

“That is charming, my friend. 
derfully since your decease, 
this is your funeral.” 

“Oh, come; that won't do,” said Harry, half frightened, 
scarcely knowing, indeed, what was reality and what was 
the deception of his senses. “No; I won't be buried alive |” 

“Courage, my friend; you shall dance at your own 
funeral.” 

“ I don’t know who’s to pay the piper,” said Harry, as the 
) ~ pea came over him of his destitute vagabond con- 

ition. 

“But I do; the Papa Porkington he shall pay. Ob, we 
have served him so beautifully, Sally and I! We made 
William Costicle whistle him over; and be came, the rogue, 
from Paris to St. Cuthbert’s Lane, to attend your funcral and 
hand over your bonds. Ha, ha, ha!” ° 

Mrs. Asphodel laughed a jolly laugh, and sat down at 
Harry’s bedsi¢e to enjoy the joke more fully. 

“ How on earth did you manage it ?” 

“Never mind now. Your fortune is safe, and shall be 
yours once more—only on two conditions,” 

“ Name them,” said Harry. 

“ First, that you renew your oath that you have broken, and 
on ye swear never to touch a card or a die as long as you 

ive. 

“ Right; so I will,” said Harry. 

“ Next, that you make happy a young lady who has suff- 
ered very much during this cruel time when you were sup- 
posed to be dead. It was necessary that she should also be 
deceived; but I assure you, my friend, it cost me much 
sorrow to see so charming a young lady so overwhelmed 
with grief.” 

“ Did she grieve for me, then ?” said Harry, touched to the 
heart. “I didn’t think there was a soul in the wide world 
would do that. Dear Ellen! But no—she hasn’t done for me 
what you have. No; Mrs, Asphodel—Sophia—I’m yours, if 
you'll have me.” 

“ No; it will not do!” said Mrs. Asphodel. “I thought of 
it once, but it will not do. I have been married once. 1 could 
not endure itagain. You are at heart a Teuton; you sigh 
still for home among all your pleasures. You have lived so 
long in your bleak wilds, that you are put out if there is no 
hut prepared for your return. You think, in some dim, eager 
way, that life is an apprenticeship, a lesson, and other women 
are so many ‘eaves that you turn over, till you come to the 
house-mistress, and then you are content. Well, here is your 
housewife ready for you, your Ellen. Forme—no! Iam 
good camarade ; but good wife—no! Come, you are content, 
are you not? Ah, bere are the mourners, Come, the old 
Harry is to be buried and put away. The new Harry is here 
to receive the congratulations of his friends.—Enter, Mr. Cos- 
ticle. Enter, Mr. Porkington ; he is a gentleman who intends 
to be his own executor,” 


You have changed won- 
But we mustn't be too gay, for 





i 
Which he was decidedly. Porkington yelled when he saw | work, even when he regarded the formidable row of empty 
him, and went off, first, into a mad rage, swearing he bad | champagne bottles. 


been swindled and robbed; then, when he found that his | 


forgery had been detected, and that he had heen seen by 
William Costicle to alter the register, and that he firmly in- 
tended to hand him over te the police on a charge of falsify- 
ing the parish records, he collapsed altogether, and asked for 
mercy ; cried that it would kill him to go to prison, and that, 
after all, he had done no wrong. And Harry persuaded Cos- 
ticle to let him go; for Williawn Costicle was so delighted to 
find that Sally had been true to him after all, and that, in the 
little osculating performance, her brother had been the only 
actor, that he was disposed to forgive everything and every- 
body. 

“ But, Sally,” he cried, when he first had a chance of talk- 
ing to her alone, “ why did you and your mother deny him 
to father and me ?” 

“ Because, from what he muttered when he first came home, 
mother thought he was in trouble; and then sbe went to hi. 
lodgings to tell them, and there were several people waiting 
for him that looked like sherifl’s-officers ; and so she told me 
not to te!l anybody, not even you—being a lawyer, you know, 
Mr. William.” 

William shook his head. “ Deccit never prospers. A pretty 
mess I might have got into!” 

CHAPTER XXIV.—THE LAST. 

The first time we visited St. Cuthbert’s Lane, you will 
remember, it was in a thick fog, and darkness covered the 
city like a pall. It is all changed now; it is a fine bright 
morring in September, a crisp clear autumn morning, and the 
sun shines as brightly in St. Cuthbert’s as it doesin any 
russet-hedged lane in the country. 

St. Cuthbert’s has quite a holiday appearance this morning ; 
there is a flag floating from the tower, and the bells Lave been 
jangling therefrom intermittently all the morning. They are 
silent pow, and a sudden stillness seems to have descended 
upon the lane. Traffic is suspended for a while. The heavy 
drays and lumbering vans go round enother way at the bid- 
dirg of two jovial policemen, told off specially for this duty. 
Along the kerb are drawn up a row of goodly carriages: the 
coachmen have white ribbons on their coats, and the horses 
have white rosettes on their headstalls, and it doesn’t need a 
conjurer to tell that there is a wedding going on inside. 
There is a litle crowd about the door: two or three children 
carrying babies, half-a-dozen errand-boys wasting their 
masters’ time, a costermonger who has left his barrow for a 
while, a nondescript loafer or twe,a pale-faced man with 
spectacles, who is questioning everybody eagerly as to the 
particulars of this festivity. Every now and then somebody 
bustles up and darts in at the door, evidently intent on busi- 
ness, and each such advent creates a little excitement, like 
that of the doctor’s boy with his master’s instrument-case, 
when some poor creature has beew run over and carried to 
the nearest shop. 

“1's the ring they’ve forgotten,” suggests one. 

“The register’s lett his book bebind,” hazards another. 

Sometimes one of the crowd attempts to penetrate to the 
interior of the church by the same way, but finds himself 
ignominiously baffled, and retires amid the jeers of the spec- 
tators; for there is some secret twist, kuown only to the 
initiated, by which that door can be opened. Ever and again, 
when the crowd outside is a little noisy, a man with a gold 
band round his hat opens the door suddenly, looks round 
solemnly, and then retires, 

We will take advantage of one of these official openings, 
and intrude ourselves into the sacred fane. We discounte 
nance sternly an attempt by the crowd to avail themselves of 
our entrance, to carry the doors by a rush, and after, by mis- 
take, darting into the sexton’s sitting-room, and then losing 
ourselves in a cupboard, with a lot of brooms, we find our. 
selves standing in the nave of St. Cuthbert’s Chureh, watch- 
ing the conclusion of the solemnisation of holy matrimony. 
The parties in question have just filed off into the vestry 
now, and we may be allowed to ask a few questions of this 
matron in a brown dress and brown tartan shaw], who seems 
to be an authority. 

“It’s the vestry clerk and his sister both bein’ married 
together: a gent from Australy, with a very tine fortune, 
they say ;$and his sister, as was the sexton’s daughter. Oh! 
iv’s a beautiful wedding, and everything first-class.” 

At this moment, a gaily dressed youth, who is indeed 
Charley Costicle, who was supposed to have been sweet upon 
Ellen, but who swallowed his disappointment, and assumed 
his favorite post of master of the ceremonies, runs out into 
the middle of the pseudo-chancel, and waves «a hymn-book 
frantically. It is the organist—-who has a gallery to himself 
at the weet end of the church—to whom he is signalling, and 
who is leaning back on his seat, parting the curtains with 
one hand, waiting for the signal to play the Wedding March ! 

And now aman ina black gown, carrying a staff with a 
silver knob, comes majestically forward ; and then the brides 
with their attendant grooms: and after them a cloud of 
bridemaids and sundry insignificant parties behind. Among 
these conspicuously shine the official robes of Deputy Dibble, 
and the alderman and councillors ef the ward, for it is a state 
wedding this, in a manner, and the authorities of the City are 
here to do it honor. And now it is all over; the organ col- 
lapses with a howl into silence ; the spectators file away ; the 
old church is left to its stiliness once more, to its stillness 
and its memories of other generations, their marryings, and 
christenings, and buryings. 

Among the last to leave the church was a tall, fine-looking 
woman, who had sat in the shadow of the aisle, and watched 
the ceremony eagerly ; and she sat there still when the service 
was over, and then she waited till nearly everybody had gone 
and walked slowly away. 

“They tell us,” she whispered, “that repentance should 
follow evil; but, upon my word, the best deed I have done J 
have repented of most sorely; and yet, 1 daresay, it is 
best so.” 

Mrs. Asphodel’s carriage was waiting round the corner, 
and she drove away fiercely westwards; and not until she 
had gotclear of the City, did she quite recover her usual 
good temper. 

But Costicle Grove was a scene of festivity all day long; 
for Costicle was a man who liked to do the thing in the old- 
fashioned way; so, after the breakfast was over, and the 
happy couples had driven oft in ditierent directions to their 
destinations, there was a luncheon and more champagne, and 
then everybody drove recklessly about Hammersmith and 
Kew, in hired carriages, with dreadful headaches, pretending 
to be happy; and there was a ball in the evening, which was 
kept up tll Charley Costicle got quarrelsome, and wanted to 
fight everybody all round; and then the old man thought it 
Was time to give up. 

But although he woke next morning with a headache, Mr. 
Costicle was by no means dissatisfied with the previous day's 


“Ellen has got a capital fellow for a husband; and now 
| that so much of his money’s safely tied up, there’s pot much 
danger of his leaping over the traces.” As for William, 
although the Costicie price was a little touched at first, yet 
everybody admitted that Sally was a very nice, good girl; 
and as her brother Harry settled five thousand pounds upon 
her for a wedding portion, William, although, probably, 
his wilder dreams will never be realised, is yet tolerably 
pleased and satistied with his lot. 

Soon after this, Porkington got an appointment on the 
Gambia, and went out there to die of yellow fever. Harry 
never had any communication with him after the scene at 
the funeral, except when he sent him the dishonored biil for 
two hundred and fifty pounds, which Harry had taken up. 

On a handsome annuity provided by Harry, Mrs. Buageon 
settled comfortably in a cottage in the country. 

Sam came home and married Mrs. Baxter; it appeared 
that his former ventures in Australia had not been of a per- 
manent character. 

Harry speculates a good deal in mining shares, and is said 
to have made a lot of money at it. He has a very hospitable 
house in Hyde Park Gardens, and his wife and he are as 
happy as they can bein a quiet, humdrum sort of way ; 
which is perbaps the best way, after all. —C/ambers’. 

THE END. 


THROWN AMONG WILD BEASTS. 


My worthy friend Sparrowshot is one of the most delight- 
ful and one of the most inconsequential of human beings. 
Therefore it was that, as we sat at breakfast the other day in 
Lis airy upper chambers in Raymond-buildings, with three 
young rooks balancing themselves on the long green bough 
that waved close to the window, I was not surprised when 
he suddenly ceased singing a snatch from Les Brigands, and 
said : 

“TI should like to see a man who has just bought up 
twenty-four lions at one go.” 

I said I certainly should like it too, on which Sparrowshot 
inserted a long cartridge of toast between his lips, and leap- 
ing from his chair, snatched up a single-stick, and performed 
a sort of Shaw the Life Guardsman’s combat with four 
imaginary enemies, the result of the perusal of a page of one 
of Marryat’s novels that lay open on the table. 

“What a fellow Nelson was. There was a beggar,” said 
my volatile friend. “ Feel that muscle. Oh, you'd like to 
see ny friend Dan’ll’s lions?—so you shall. I promised 
Bonsonby to meet him at the International, but he knows 
what sort of a fellow I am, and he’s sure not to go. You've 
heard of Noah, well now you shall see his ark.” 

Sparrowshot is one of the most industricus idle men I 
know ; he is always at your service, and executes more com- 
missions for country friends than any one I ever met. I 
firmly believe that if you went in now and found him in the 
agonies of devilling for the Tichborne case, he would leave 
it all if you proposed it, and at once start on an expedition 
to go and chop up the North Pole for firewood to keep dowa 
the present enormous price of coal. But then, on the other 
hand, the odds are that before you got him to the North 

Cape, he would be led off by some passing acquaintance to 
| accompany the enterprising aeronaut, who, with a one-horse 
\steam-engine, is about to raise the wind by defying the 
| Atlantic breezes. His mind is so mercurial, that it begins 
| falling before it is well done rising, and it flies oft so quickly 
jat a tangent that his sentences seldom seem to reach their 
journey’s end, 

“ You’ve heard,” he said, swidenly emerzing in shirt-sleeves 
from the inner reom, into which be had a moment before 
retired to dress, working away, for his life, at his scrubby 
reddish hair with two enormous brushes, “ you've heard, old 
boy, of the party who ordered two monkeys from Brazil, and 
the agent mistook the figures, and sept two thousand ?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“ Well, that party was a fool to Dan’ll, whom we're going 
to see; he would not have been bothered by suddenly receiv- 
ing two thousand monkeys; Lord bless you, he would have 
been delighted. Where has that old idiot of a tsundcess put 
my boots? [ve told her twenty—— Why, when I first 
called on him, he’d how many paroquets do you think just 
come from Australia ?” 

I mildly guessed a dozen. 

“A dozen! five hundred and twenty-two. What do you 
say to buying a rhinoceros for your uncle, the old party who 
said he thought my tobacco rather strong? ‘Strong,’ said I, 
‘I rather flatter myself it is, for I always steep it for three 
weeks in brandy and gunpowder.’ How he warned you about 
me afterwards! Til kill that boy when he comes.” (Clerk 
one hour behind time.) “T'll leave a torpedo in his desk, 
with an half-hour fuse—see if I don’t.” 

“ And where is this ark ?” 

“ Why, in Ratclitt Highway, of course, to be near the ship- 
ping. What do you think was Dan’ll’s consignment the last 
time I went there to buy an elephant for my friend Slocum 
at the Salisbury Zoological ?” 

I could hardly guess, so I did not. 

Sparrowshot totted it off on his fingers, the water dripping 
down his face, for he had just raised it from the washing- 
basin, and looked like a water god just landed. 

“Three elephants, five boa constrictors, 
baboons.” 

“ That's cheap for a poor relation.” 

“Get out with you! Six Guinea baboons, ten alligators, 
twenty prairie dogs, ten rattlesnakes, fourteen cockatoos, 
twelve tigers—or were there eleven tigers, hang me if I—— 
Now where the deuce is that collar ?” 

I did not venture to suggest the completion of the Dan'll 
catalogue ; but I thought it right to suggest that Sparrowshot 
had been talking in my presence the night before of a con- 
sultation that afternoon in the case of Goodson versus Chat- 
tlebury, which Sparrowshot was devilling for that eminent 
Q.C., Bothrem. 

“Oh, let ’em wait. I’m not going to lose a day like this 
grubbing over the Chattlebury pedigrees, and the right of 
turbary on Chattlebury goose green. I've worked quite 
enough over that case, and all [ got is a snubbing from Both- 
rem, because I did not remember how many nephews an oid 
Chatterbury of Queen Anne’s reign had. I'd sooner spend a 
night in Dan’ll’s menagerie than get wigged again by old 
Botbrem. Just write a card, and put on the door, ‘ lwpor- 
TANT BUSINESS—BACK TO-MORROW.’” 

I believe that Sparrowshot was just that sort of fellow, 
that if he had had five hundred pounds in his pocket, and 
Dan’ll bad tempted him with an elephant newly imported, 
and recommended him as a serviceable animal “ for single or 
double harness,” Sparrowshot would have closed with Lim at 
once, and gone oft delighted with the bargain, 
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' | 
We were soon on our way to the distant region beyond the |of person in a red shirt, here came up and asked the great, them dart, and my imagination can almost call up the screams 


Tower where Dan’ll and his twenty-four lions resided. On 
the way Sparrowshot discoursed much of a naturalist friend 
of his, one Strongitharm, according to Sparrowshot’s account 
one of the most delightful and most eccentric enthusiasts of | 
science, and certainly one of the most athletic. He had | 
held down a lion at the Zoo while the royal animal had an, 
eye-tooth drawn. He bad thrown a young dragoon officer | 
bodily out of window at Canterbury, for balancing a water- | 
jug on an open door, and nearly fracturing his (Strongitharm’s) | 
skull. He bad fought three fishermen in the norch of Ireland | 
for ill-treating a seal. Ife had sat up for nights feeding a | 
sickly young rhinoceros. 

“But it’s no joke staying down at Strongitharm’s,” said | 
Sparrowshot, with sudden gravity. “ I’ve seen his little girl 
in bed with a snake round her neck and two monkeys on the | 
counterpane. When my governor was living near town, | 
down in Hertfordshire, the beggar was always sending us | 
queer things to take care of, till we got the house choke-full, | 
and the governor grew rusty. ITremember at one time we 
had two large white rats, a badger that eat up half the furni- | 
ture, and a monkey that bit every one. He then sent us a/ 
tame cobra, but the governor could not stand that, and there | 
was a regular row.” Here Sparrowshot opened the trap-door | 
ip the roof of the cab and asked the cabby, in a loud voice, | 
whether he was ever hired for a funeral, and whether he | 
thought he was going to be paid by the hour; he then made 
a sudden dig at the horse’s flank with his umbrella, which | 
sent us off with a jerk that produced a low mumble of oaths | 
from the back of the hansom. 

A clear bowl over the smooth asphalte of Cheapside, a | 


magician whether he should take the gentlemen down into through the jungle which mark where they drag the body, 
the cellars*to see the lot of young alligators “ wot” had just and the spotteé cubs gambol and rejoice to see the mangled 
arrived. {and bleeding prey ! 
The magician expressing a certain gloomy approval as he| “I'd buy that Jot, Harry,” said Sparrowshot, who assumed 
scratched a black cockatoo’s head, we descended some dark | the air of a purchaser of vast wealth, “if I knew where to 
stairs to a sort of smuggler’s cellar, where, after clambering | keep ’em, but they wouldn’t do in Gray’s Inn, eh?” This 
over an alpine region of packing-cases, we reached a clear | to me. 
space by the window, where in long barred boxes the alliga-| LT expressed an opinion that they scarcely would, unless he 
tors were placed. The boxes seemed full of some bossy | occasionally fed them with an old QC. 
india-rubber substance, but on Harry stirting them up, the} “ No ostriches, I suppose, Harry; no cameleopards ?” 
masses began to undulate and snort with repressed rage and| “ Not a shadow of one.” 
vexalion. “Twas afraid not,” said Sparrowshot, in a mortified way, 
“ Why they can’t feed shut up like that,” said I. as much as to say, if there had been, then I'd have been the 
“Oh, they won't eat,” said Harry, “nor will the snakes,; man for you. He had been rather distant with me ever since 
not one in a dozer ; but if they keep alive three months that the chloroformed tiger story in the uncertain presidency. 
pays their expenses for showing, and then they can be | The beauty of some mouse-deer from Ceylon, however, made 
stuffed.” him relax a little. 
“ Poor beggars,” said Sparrowshot. | “ Did you eversee such dainty little beggars ?” he exclaimed, 
“ Precious wishious that’s what they is,” said Harry, “and | turniag back to insult the black panther for the last time. 
they’ve got teeth enough to stock a dentist, and yet youcan’t | They certainly were beauties, the deer minimised by cli- 
get em to cat no how, It’s their temper, I s’pose.” : | mate till he did not stand higher than a tuy terrier—deer that 
” Enough to put out any one’s temper being boxed up like | y rat would slay in open battle. I Degan to fall into a re- 
that,” thought . | verie, as we moved on to the coarse, low-bred, skulking, 
Harry now proposing to show us the “ guvnor’s” museum, | blackguardly-leoking hyena, on the mighty power wielded 
we reclimbed the stairs and ascended to the rooms above the | by Jam. In all parts of the world, savage and unsavage, 
shop. They were old rooms, with all the dusty furniture of | people to secure his guineas were hunting and trapping, as 
the last occupant still there—dusty sofas, grimy mirrors, and | one of the most eloquent of the London papers said the other 
dingy carpets, like a Dirty Dick's of twenly years ago, A day in the most simple language, “ yom where the floating 
first the place seemed to Ine like the cabin of a vessel, then | icebergs, like diamond mountains, drift before the fierce 
like the bivouae of a tribe of South Sea Islanders, for the | porthers, to where the Bushmen warriors dance like armies 








flutter of green at the corner of Wood-strect, a glimpse of | walls were hung with war-clubs, waddies, and spears, and | of pigmies round the gigantic elephant, Jam’s emissaries are 
stately Bow, and we were in Eastcheap, a narrew defile with | weapons ferociously edged with shark’s teeth, and sheaves of | at work, with asscgai and krease, with the keen Damascus 
bales descending into waggons, a block of carts, and the four | poisoned arrows. Then again it presented the appearance of | lade, and the fatal blowpipe,” &e. 

pinnacles of the White ‘Tower rising before us. A rattle of | a deserted curiosity-shop, the proprietor of which having been) «+ Sparrowshot,” said I, grasping his arm, as I quoted Keats 
wheels, more mountainous warehouses, and we were in the | lost at sea, the motley treasure had never since been touched, |“ « Are : 


ted, 
sor 
nat 








amphibious world beyond the Mint. Every shop now seemed 
nautical; at nearly every door hung waterproof coats and 
sou’-wester hats}; and ship biscuits, binnacles, and canvas, 
were apparently the chief articles in demand. 

“Tere we are,” said Sparrowshot, suddenly, as the cab 
stopped with a jerk, and leaping out, was hurrying into the 
ark when the cabman with a “ Hi!” suggested payment. 

Our cabman strongly objected to Sparrowshot’s theory of 
the distance from Raymond-buildings to Ratcliff Highway, 
and on cventualiy accepting his fare under protest, muttered 
something, and drove sullenly away 

“ There’s a beggar,” said Sparrowshot. “ That reminds me 
of a driving fellow at Naples who wanted to draw his knife 
hecause I did’nt—— But here, come along, here’s the ark, 
and a pretty happy family you'll see in it—but what are 
these young covies looking at?” 

There were half a dozen street urchins lying flat on their 
stomachs near Dan’ll’s cellar rails, and looking in with all 
their eyes. 

“ What's up, you boys ?” said Sparrowshot, paternally. 

“Why its a lot of young halligators just brought in, 
mister; there's one by the window there in a box, you ean 
see his tail. He’s a wenomous one, I know, ain’t he, Bill,” 
said the spokesman cf the party. 

“ T don’t want to make you nervous, old boy,” said Sparrow- 


shot, as we looked m at Dan’il’s windows, * but Dan’ll keeps | 


his wild beasts in very rickety cages, so look out. I never 
go up-stairs there but Lexpect to meet a tiger on the first- 
floor Janding, and a boa ennstrictor winding round the 
bannisters. He doesn’t care what the creature is; I believe 
if he had his own way he’d keep them all loose.” 

“ A nice republic there would be then,” said I. 

“I believe you,” said Sparrowshot. “There was a fire 
close by Dan’ll’s yard, a house or two up, and I believe the 
way the tigers howled, and the hyenas laughed, and tue 
monkeys screamed, was something not heard every day; but 
luckiiy none escaped, or we might have heard of a lion eat- 


ing a policeman or a fireman or two, and have had a tiger- | 


hunt in Wapping.” 

We found the long, low-roofed shop littered with cages 
and packing-cases, and full, as the magician’s room in the 
Arabian Night’s story, of cockatoos, polecats, love-birds, and 
cther pleasant and unpleasant creatures. That scarlet macaw 
had perhaps been a vizir of Persia, that sullen faleon an 
Indian prince, and here they were after long and rough 
voyages in Dan’li’s Noah’s Ark, ready for shipment to any 
part of the world. 

We found Jam, alias Dan’ll, the head magician, in a little 
back room, wrapped in a dingy dressing-gown, a German 
smoking-cap adorning his head. There were birds and 
beasts all round him, and a clothes-basket covered by a rug 
on one side of him. He had just received an order for six 
pumas and two cameleopards, aud was giving directions to a 
piratical-looking workman whom he was perhaps ordering 
oft to Africa ata moment’s notice to scour jungle and desert. 

“Well, Jam,” said Sparrowshot, “and how’s the world 
going with you ?” 

“Oh, round, round,” replied the magician, in a strong 
foreign dialect. 

“ Just brought a friend to see you.” 

“ Quite welcome,” said the magician, waving his smoking- 
cap und pointing generally round with his pipe, “ but stock 
rather short just now—sent off our last lion yesterday.” 

Just at that moment the rug lifted off the washing-basket 
at Noah’s feet, and out stretched two red hairy arms and a 
round head covered with soft thin red hair. it was a young 
ourang-outang from Sumatra, and as we looked it drew the 
rug half over itself again in a sly cross way, and peeped out 
with cunning, frightened, yet malicious eyes. 

“Take care of him,” said Dan'll, “he bit a man badly 
yesterday.” 

* By Jove, did he though,” said Sparrowshot, looking at 
our poor relation as if he were a barrel of gunpowder; “vou 
ought to warn a fellow, Jam, you know.” . 

Jam laughed gravely at this, as if the idea of Sparrowshot 
being bitten by his young protege was the most exquisite of 
practical jokes. 

“Ah! ah!” he said, like one of those Dutch goblins whom 
Rip Van Winkle revelled with on the Catskill Mountains, 


“you should see one of iny vellows handle a basketful of | 


cobras; Why you ain’t avraid of a rang-etang? he'll be as 
tume as a child in a veek.” 

“Isn't it true, Jam, that you once had four-and-twenty 
lions at the same time?’ said Sparrowshot, examining a 
seedy-looking, disreputable vulture, who blinked at him from 
inside a very dirty cage. 

“Vy, who told you so?” 

“ Who told me? why Harry.” 

“Very vell then, Harry ought to know. I can’t keep all 
these things in my head. I know very veli that there have 
been times when 1 should have been glad cf fifty.” 

Harry, a short, swartby, nautical, 1 may say piratical sort 


| for the dust, gross and palpable as pepper, lay thick in the 
china cups, and on the lacquered shields and Indian models ; 
and as Harry prefaced every remark with “ when I was in 
the Bight of Benin,” or “ last time as I was in Sumatra,” the 
general result was that cf going round the world in a heavy 
sea on board a Noah’s Ark laden with curiosities to purchase 
wild beasts. 

“Tve just come from Bombay,” said Harry, in reply to 
Sparrowshot’s inquiry as to what he had been up to lately ; 
“and am off next Tuesday to Cape of Good Hope to pick up 
one or two things for the guvnor,” and here he struck a gong 
spitefully. 

We had now got into a sort of gallery hung with South 
Sea weapons. ; 

“Take care of them arrows,” he said; “they're every one 
pisened; you see that red mark on the club, that’s human 
blood—bought that yesterday. The sailors bring everything 
here. You see this club” (pointing to a huge semicircular 
flat hatchet of wood), “ they iakes off heads with that.” 

Certainly, if bludgeons are any indication of ferocity, I 
should not select the Fiji Islands to go to as a missionary, 
for such skull cracking monsters of clubs [ never saw as 
came from that happy land. Fourteen shillelabs would not 
make up that enormous stop-thief that had the blood stains. 
| Models of Chinese junks, Kaflir cloaks, New Zealand mats, 
Japanese fishing-rods, daggers, and swords, and guns of all 
sizes and bores, hung beside these trophies of our commercial 
enterprise, ready for Jam’s queer customers—the naturalists, 
showmen, museum collectors, and odd people of Great 
Britain. 

At spare moments Harry drew a sword or struck a gong, 
just to keep his hand in as the governor’s showman. 
| “I knew a fellow once,” said Sparrowshot, apropos of 
nothing, “ who drove four deer in a pony carriage, and he 
got on very well till one day he fell in with the Dake of 
Beaufort’s hounds, and that time they may certainly be said 
to have had arun. Indeed, if he hadn’t bolted into a stable- 
yard just in time, and shut the door, I don’t think there would 
have been much of him or his prancers left.” 

Harry, who was just beginning something about the Straits 
of Malacca, said that was a rum start as ever he'd heard, an 
approval which much pleased Sparrowshot. 

We now proposed to go and see the animals which Jam 
keeps in various stables and yards in adjoining streets. We 
might, perhaps, pick up a lion cheap, or find a bargain in a 
knot of boa constrictors. We found Jam still in the back 
parior, nursing that prematurely old young man, the “ rang- 
etang,’ who seemed to regard his muster with anything but 
filial regard. 

“You come again ven our next sheep comes in,” was the 
magician’s parting valediction, “and then we shall have 
something to show, for we es pect half a dozen of about the 
finest tigers in all Bengal.” 

“Did you ever hear the story of old Monson chloro- 
forming the tiger, and taking out his eye-teeth?” inquired 
Sparrowshot of me. “ You haven't? well, then, you just re- 
mind me at dinner-time. We'll havea fish dinner at Bil- 
liagsgate after this, and some cold punch. Are you game?” 

1 replied that I quite thought 1 was, and that I was pre- 
pared then to endure any number of tiger stories; and might 
even, if pressed, swallow a snake or two, provided they were 
fresh. 

“Oh, there’s no gammon about Monson. 
Bombay——” 

* Bengal, you mean.” 

“ Well, Bengal; what the doose does it matter? Tigers 
ain’t confined to Bengal. Monson was out with two famous 
shekarries, and had tallen asleep in a rock temple near Ava- 
carah waiting for tiffin. I had two uncles in Madras——” 

“ Bengal.” 

“ Well, what the—two uncles in the——” 

Here Harry threw open the yard door, 

“ Our stock’s wery low just now, gents. I must apologise 
to you for our last lion being sold two days ago; but we've 
one or two choice things.” Here he pointed to some rickety 
dens with rather insecure bars that stood round the yard, 
which, by the way, @ sensitive nose would have found 
“rather high.” “Here’s a black panther—rather scarce. 
Savage? I believe you; eat you without salt if he could get 
at you.” 

* Any bears ?” 

“ Nota mortal one. Hyenas, leopards, vultures, Barbary 
rats, wolves, but ne’er a bear; pot much asked for just 
now.” 

“ By Jove! what a brute,” observed Sparrosvshot, as he 
poked the black panther with his umbrella, and it retreated 
sullenly, hissing spitefully, with closed teeth, like a mad cat, 
its eye-balls reddening slightly as the blood mounted to his 
head. 

Abcevs it were two leopards, agile and cruel; beautifully 
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marked, and every motion instinct with a certain diabolical 


grace. Swift on an Indian pitcher-cairier I think I can see 





you prepared to go all naked to the ravening 
” 





shark ? 

“Not if I krow it, old boy,” was the not unnatural reply 
with which my enthusiasm was rewarded. 
| “Very well, then, push on. Here’s some white peacocks 
| fit to draw the car of Juno—of Juvo? nay, of Venus.” 

“ By George! look at these spoonbills,” cried Sparrowshot, 
from a rival cage. “ Did you ever see such queer beggars in 
your life? There’s a bill for picking up peas. L used to think 
fish the queerest beggars ever made ; but pon my word, when 
you look at the toucan’s nose and the—— By-the-bye, what 
time is it by your ticker ?” 

* Only fancy those white peacocks,” said I, reverting to the 
cage of those beautiful birds, looking like brides in a state of 
metamorphosis, “ with emerald eyes in their tails, and golden 
crests.” 

} “ Al! you always want to embroider nature,” said Spar- 
jrowshot, sarcastically ; “and if you had your emerald tails, 
then you'd want opal eyes. There is no satisfying you,” 

“Last year,’ broke in Harry, who did not choose to re- 

main in the background, and who evidently thought my 
| peacock suggestion an absurdity, “ when we was going through 
| the Straits of Madagascar with some three dozen monkeys 
| for the gaynor——” 
| “fave you got any kangaroos to show us, Harry ?” 
Sparrowshot, 

“ Well, we're just out of kangaroos now,” said Harry, apo- 
| logetieally, “but we expect some in at the docks every day. 
They go so very vast, kangaroo: does.” 

In nearly every shed in the yard, untenanted by wild beasts, 
into which I peeped, I saw rats peering about for provender, 
and darting back through small corner holes almost before L 
could well see them. 

“Ab!” says Harry, “there’s an uncommon Ist of rats 
here; they come after the animals’ wittals; but they make a 
mistake sometimes with the vultures, and have to pay en- 
tance fees pretty heavily.” 

Stopping to look at a large falcon, the very acme of cruelty 
and grace, we passed out of the yard into a large stable sur- 
rounded by cages and barred boxes. 

“This hanimal,” said Harry, pointing to an old forlorn- 
looking monkey, with one side paralysed, “ this hanimal’s 
mind’s gone; he don't observe anything. It’s not worth 
much, but the guvnor doesn’t like to kill him, as he’s been 
with us a long time, and we've got ‘accustomed to him 
like.” 

The monkey had exactly the expression I have seen in hu- 
man beings under the same double affliction. He looked at 
us wiih a vacant, stunned, sullering expression, as if he had 
been struck a blow and was expecting another. Our poor 
relaticn, indeed, presented a woe-begone helplessness that 
even the hardest heart must have pitied. 

“ There’s an argument for Darwin,” siid Sparrowshot, 
who had shot off ata tangent to sce a wild cat in a distant 
cage, and now returned; “ you see he hada mind once, or 
else it could not have gone. Why, any fool can see he’s got a 
tile offt—poor beggar.” 

“A black fellow in Bonny River told me,” said Harry, 
“that the devil mace monkeys as a caricature of man, and 
that after that he made the nigger; but the nigger turned out 
so ugly that the old gentleman struck him in the face, and 
that flattened his nose, turned his face black, and curled his 
hair.” 

“ Well done, Harry, that’s not bad for Harry; but he’s evi- 
dently not read Darwin, or he'd have more respect for his 
great-great-grandfather.” R . 

“ Here's a mongooze,” said Ilarry, rousing an animal out 
of the back of a long dark box; “one of the prettiest things 
to make a pet of. Kills snakes before you can say Jack Ro- 
binson, and never gets bitten to speak of. There’s a law 
against taking them out of the country,so we has to smuggle 
them, or we should pretty soon get pepper, as ny mate here 
will tell you.” 

The mate, a rough-looking fellow, who was cleaning out a 
cage, grunted assent, as much as to say, “Oh, you go on with 
your patter. I shan’t get any fees out of the gentry coves. 
L haven't got the gift of the gab, I haven't, and I don’t want 
to have. Patter away; the more lies you tell, the more 
they'll like you. [’'ve got a job here, and I’m going to do it. 
Patter away !” 

Harry now proposed an ascent into a loft, where he had 
some young boa constrictors to show us, and up we went. 

“ We hed a fire near here,” he said, “a month or two ago, 
and you should have seen the animals. We happened to 
have twenty lions or so in stock, and an elephant, and two 
or three tigers. We've been nearly cleared out since that. I 
never did hear such a noise in my born days; it would have 
frightened you gents who isn’t used to it; monkeys scream- 
ing, tions YToaring, tigers trying to break loose, puroquets 
(we'd got a room tull of them) squalling. I tell you wasn’t 
sorry when things got a bit quieter, for [ thought at one time 
they were all going stark staring mad together. It reminded 
me of a mutiny of coolies I once saw in coming back from 
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Valparaiso. Our cages are rather old, too, some of them, and 
if they had given way—well, I shouldn’t be here now, gents, 
a talking to you.” 

“ T quite agree with you there,” said Sparrowshot. 

“ Yours is rather a risky occupation,” said T. 

“ Well,” said Harry, wiping bis forehead with a red strip of 
handkerchief which he took out of his cap; “ but you see 
habit is second nature, and like people who takes care of 
loonatics, and knackers, and others of that sort, I never 
thinks much about the danger. We knows what to do and 
how to handle ’em, and they don’t get much chance of hurt- 
ing us, or they pretty soon would, you may take your oath, 
for there’s no coaxing some of them, they’ve that devil’s own 
temper in them, and I suppose the keeping them shut up 
dvesn’t improve that. As for some of ’em, I'd sleep in their 
dens for all the fear Ihave. Jim.” 

Here he shouted down stairs. 

“ Come up, Jim, and give ws a hand with these ’ere snakes, 
to show the gentlemen.” 

Jim shambled up, grumbling under his breath, and drag- 
ging out a huge chest, opened it, dived his hand among the 
blankets, and drew out two great spotted cables of snakes, 
holding their heads just below the air-gills, as gamekeepers 
hold ferrets, as I perhaps unjustly thought to convey an im- 
pression of the danger of their bite. It was Hercules grown 
up and struggling with the Hydra, but Jim had no sense of 
posing, and was evidently only meditating whether he should 
get anything for beer. 

“ You see,” said Harry, “ there’s 4 steady demand for these 
ere snakes in the travelling shows. They must have ’em, 
whatever the price is, because country people who've never 
seen anything larger than a blind-worm, or a stray hadder or 
so, open their eyes at big fellows like these, and go home and 
tell everybody to go and see’em. They'd put a nice grip on 
a fellow, even these young uns would, if they had a chance.” 

As he said this, Seer flung the great slimy black and 
yellow coils back into the box, and slammed down the chest 
as if it had been Pandora’s casket, and all the blessings of the 
gods were escaping. 

I had long felt a nightmare kind of diabolical wish stealing 
over me to overpower and bind Harry and Jim, and then to 
let out all their prisoners, to the terror of Wapping and the 
dismay of Rotherhithe. Boa constrictors, vultures, wild cats, 
my poor friend the insane monkey, black panthers, white 
peacocks, spoonbills, leopards, badgers, mongooze, and all. I 
should like to have emptied Noah’s Ark and given them all 
liberty in one general grotesque emancipation. What right 
had Dan’lt to set half the world to work catching the other; 
what right to sweep sea and rock, and sand and forest, to fill 
caravans with misery ; was the lion, regal in his strength and 
freedom, intended to be shown at a penny « head, or the bear 
to be deprived of his hermitage in the snow? Certainly not. 
Behold, then, in me your liberator, and when you are free 
respect your emancipator. Be gentle, be merciful, respect 
property—Viva la Republique Universelle—make good use 
of your liberty, Attack only the emissaries of Jam, wage 
war on Dan’ll and Dan’ll’s men, even though just returned 
from the Straits of Madagascar ! 

“How iong are you going to stand there, staring at that 
feol of a spoonbill ?” said Sparrowshot, rudely breaking up 
my day-dream of freedom and universal republics. “ It’s 
time we were off. Harry has got to go to the docks about a 
rhinoceros and some more alligators, and we mustn’t keep 
him.” 
pitlarry here remarked that many swells bought beavers, 

uflaloes, and what not, but that it was only the regular 
“ Onner” who bought a rhinoceros, 

We “ backsheeshed” the men, left Harry in the Bight of 
Benin with a cargo of cassowaries who wouldn't take kindly 
to their food, and started for a walk to Stepney to get an ap- 
petite for our fish dinner. 

As we stopped at Dan’ll’s window to take a last fond look 
at the black cockatoo, Sparrowshot, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, exclaimed : 

* What queer beggars there are in the world!” A quarter 
of a mile further on he said: “VIL tell you what I mean to 
do, old man: I'll get an aquarium and keep whitebait, to see 
what they come to. It'd be jolly to have one now and then 
for luncheon, too, while the investigation was pending, eh ? 
Aud by Jove, if Lever come into the money of that uncle of 
mine at St. Mary Axe, and get his place down at Bootleham, 
Vil be hanged if L won’t buy two cameleopards. I can’t 
fancy anything jollier than driving cameleopards tandem, can 
you ?”—All the Year Round. 

—_— @—__—_— 


CHARMS. 


The belief that the maladies by which poor humanity is 
tormented are removable without the intervention of drug or 
doctor, has obtained in all ages and in all countries; the 
savage and the civilised alike have had, we might say still 
have, immense faith in the power of sundry charms, of a 
more or less ridiculous nature. Philosopher though he were, 
Bacon himself, not, it must be owned, without signs of mis- 
giving, testified in their favor, writing ; 

“Thad from my childhood a wart upon one of my fingers; 
afterwards, when I was about sixteen years old, being then 
at Paris, there grew upon both my hands a number of warts 
(at oust an hundred) in a month’s space: the English ambas- 
sador’s lady, Who was a woman far from superstitious, told 
me one day she would help me away with my warts; where- 
upon she got a piece of lard with the skin on, and melted the 
wartz ali over with the fat side, and amongst the rest that 
wart which 1 had from my childhood; then she nailed the 
piece of lard, with the fat towards the sun, upon a part of 
her chamber window, which was to the south. The success 
was, that within four weeks’ space all the warts went quite 
away, and tiat wart which I had so long endured for com- 
pany; but at the rest I did litte marve!, because they came 
in a short time, and might go away in a short time again, but 
the going of that which had stayed so long doth yet stick 
with me.” We might put down the cure to the credit of the 
lard, but Bacon goes on: “ They say the like is done by rub- 
bing of warts with a green elder stick, ard then burying the 
stick to rot im muck ;” and we remember trying that charm 
most triumphantly in our boyhood, but we were taught to 
notch the stick before casting it away. A writer in Notes 
and Queres \ells of a relative troubled with thirty-two warts 
on one hand, and two on the other, who tried the elder charm 
upon the worst hand, and got rid of the thirty-two, while the 
pair she hae omitted to charm remained to plague her; and 
when she sought to remedy her fault by going through the 
ceremony again, she tound it fatile ; “ the charm would seem 
to have been broken by her telling of it.” Another corres- 
pondent of Noles and Queries writes: “ Twenty-tive years 
ago there resided at the little village of Ferry Hincksey, near 
Oxford, an old woman who had a great reputation for 
charming warts.§§Being at that time a lad, and much troubled 




















with these excrescences, one of which was as large as a four- 
venny piece, I was recommended to pay the old lady a visit. 
With fear and trembling, [ entered her litle hut; and after 
being interrogated as to the number of warts upon my person, 
a small stick was produced, upon which certain notches were 
cut, a cross having been first slightly imprinted on the larger 
wart; the old lady then retired into her garden to bury the 
stick, and I was dismissed. From that day my troublesome 
and unsightly adherents began to crumble away, and f have 
never been troubled since.” tie 

A piece of stolen meat is just as efficacious as the elder- 
wood, provided it be buried secretly in a secluded place; so 
is a large black snail, if it be well rubbed on the wart and 
then hung upon a thorn; but this has to be repeated upon 
nine successive nights, when the snail will have shrivelled to 
nothing, and the wart have followed its example. In the 
south of Ireland, a wart-bearer has to wait his opportunity, 
and when a funeral passes by him, take to polishing his 
warts vigorously, while he thrice utters the invocation : May 
these warts and their corpses pass away, and never more 
return.” Another method is to make as many knots in a 
piece of twine as you have warts with which you wish to 
part company; touch each wart with a different knot, and 
bury the twine in a moist spot, saying: “ There is none to 
redeem it but thee ;” or you may use green peas in the same 
way, but then you must wrap cach pea up separately in paper 
before committing it to earth. Supposing you cannot get 
green peus, and twine is not to be had, there is no need to 
despair; all you have got to do is to pick up the proper 
number of pebbles, put them in a bag, carry them to where 
four cross-roads meet, and fling the bag over your left shoul- 
der, and go on your way rejoicing that you lave thus trans- 
ferred your warts to whoever chances to open the bag. In 
Cornwall they get a tramp to carry away their warts by writ- 
ing the number of them inside his hat. A Leicester lady is 
reported to have removed a number of warts from a five- 
year-old boy by taking him and a packet of new pins to an 
ash-tree. A pin was struck through the bark of the tree, 
then through a wart, and then into the tree again, where it 
was left; the process being repeated until as many pins were 
sticking in the ash as the boy had warts: the latter were gone 
in one week’s time. ‘Those more serious excrescences called 
wens are not to be charmed away so easily. A common 
snake must be taken by its head and tail and drawn slowly 
across the front of the patient’s neck nine times, before it is 
buried alive in a tightly corked bottle. Should this fail, the 
suflerer must wait till May-day comes round, and be up in 
the morning early enough to gather dew from a churchyard 
grave before the sun rises. Any grave will not answer; it 
must be that of the last young man or young woman buried 
there, the charm-seeker and charm-yielder being, of course, 
of opposite sexes ; and the dew must be gathered by passing 
the hand thrice from the head to the foot of the grave, and 
applicd immediately to the aflected part. A yet surer wen- 
remover is the “ dead-stroke,” but it has the disadvantage of 
not being always come-at-able ; indeed, this unpleasant charm 
was put down by parliament when it made an end of public 
executions; for it would certainly be difficult to obtain per- 
mission to rub a dead criminal’s hand three times over one’s 
wen, especially as the virtue of the stroke departs with the 
cutting down of the body. 

Boils may be cured by simply crawling under a bramble 
which has grown into the soil at both ends; a “ sty” may be 
got rid of by rubbing it nine times with the point of a hair 
taken from a black cat’s tail on the first night of the new 
moon; and ringworm will vanish if the person aflected will 
only take a small quantity of ashes between the forelinger 
and thumb, and while holding the ashes to the ringworm, 
repeat the lines : 

Ringworm! ringworm red! 

Never mayst thou spread or speed, 
But aye grow less and less, 

And die among the ase. 





The performance must be gone through before breaking fast, 
and for three mornings running, or it will be of no avail. In 
the Orkneys, sprains are cured by tying reund the injured 
part a “ wresting thread” of black wool knotted with nine 
knots, the operation being accompanied by a muttering of a 
rhyme ending in the lines: 


Blood to blood, vone to bone, 
Mend thou, in God’s name! 


The “ sweying” or pain of a burn is eased by repeating: 


A dead wife out of the grave arose, 
And through the sea she swimmed, 
Through the water wade to the cradle. 
God save the Dairn, burnt sair. 

Het fire, cool soon, in God’s name, 


Or by blowing three times upon the blister, after saying : 


Here come I to cure a burnt sore : 
If the dead knew what the living endure, 
The burnt sore would burn no more. 


Another word-charm for healing a burn is noted by Pepys 
as something worth preserving : 


There came three angels out of the east ; 
The one brought fire, the other brought frest— 
Out fire, in frost, 
In the name of the Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost! 


Most country-bred children are familiar with the dock-leaf 
cure for the sting of a nettle, although they may neglect to 
use the old formula: 


Nettle in, dock oat; dock in, nettle out; 
Nettle in, dock out; dock rub nettle out. 


Or as Wiltshire youngsters put it: 


Out ’ettle, in dock, 
Dock shall ha’ a new smock ; 
*Etwe zhant ha’ narrun. 


A thorn in the flesh is a still more troublesome matter; it 
need not be so, since it is bound to come out if solemnly 
charged to move in the name of St. Blaize. If itstays in, no 
harm will come of it, if one recollects to repeat the quatrain : 

Christ was of a Virgin born, 

And he was pricked with a thorn ; 
And it did neither bell nor swell, 
And I trust in Jesus this never will. 


If you are plagued with a nose given to bleeding, catch a 
toad, kill him, put him in a bag, and the bag round your 
neck ; but since a toad is not always at hand, another course 
is open to you, that is, to ask some one of the other sex to 
buy a lace for you; but you must not say why you want it, 
nor pay for it, nor thank the,kind bringer; then, if youmake 
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a necktie of the lace for nine days, you will never more be 
troubled with the disorder. Should you fail in obtaining the 
lace, get some wise old man or Woman to repeat in your pre- 
sence, but not in your hearing these lines: 


Three virgins came over Jordan’s land, 
Each with a bloody knife in her hand ; 
Stem, blood, stem—Letherly stand ! 
Bloody nose, in God’s name, mend! 


Are you troubled with that ache which no philosopher yet 
bore patiently, put a double nut, or, better still, a tooth out 
of a dead man’s jaw, in your pocket, and you may defy the 
dentist. Always wear a snake’s skin round your head, and 
headache will be unknown to you. Steal a potato, and as 
long as you carry it about you, rheumatism will not attack 
your limbs; if a potato is not to be filched, the right fore- 
foot of a hare will do, or, failing that, a bit of the wood of 
the mountain-ash.. Coflin-rings out of a grave, we need hardly 
say, or the patella of a sheep or lamb, worn as near the skin 
as may be convenient, will keep cramp at bay in the day- 
time; and to insure freedom from such a disagreeable bed- 
fellow, all that is necessary is to make a cross on the floor 
with the shoes and stockings, garter below the left knee, put 
the shoes beneath the counterpane with tie toes just beyond 
it, or the slippers under the bed with their soles upwards. 

Hertfordshire folk at one time had great faith in one of a 
group of trees known as the cross-oaks, standing where two 
roads crossed each other, near Berkhampstead; and when 
troubled with ague, were wont to peg a lock of hair to the 
charmed tree, and by a sudden wrench, sever it from the 
head, and then leave it, in the happy conviction their ague 
would abide with the oak for evermore. Of another Hert- 
fordshire charm, the following veracious story was told a 
hundred and twenty years ago. A girl at Gaddesden having 
the evil in her feet from infancy, at eleven years old lost one 
of her toes by it, and was so bad that she could hardly walk. 
A beggar-woman coming to the door, and hearing of it, said 
if they would cut oft the hind-ieg, and the fore-leg on the 
contrary side, of a toad, and put them in a silken bag about 
the girl’s neck, it would certainly cure her; but they must be 
sure to turn the maimed toad loose again, and as it pined, 
wasted, and dicd, so would the distemper likewise waste and 
die; which happened accordingly, for the girl was entirely 
cured by it. Another Gaddesden girl, having the evil in her 
eyes, her parents dried a toad in the sun, and put it ina 
silken bag, which they hung upon the back oi her neck ; and 
although it was thus dried, such was the virtue of the charm, 
that it raised little blisters, and did the girl a great deal of 
good, until she carelessly lost it. 

Epilepsy, although it deties Uxedoctors, yields to a charmed 
ring ; the worst of it is, authorities agree to differ about the 
method to be adopted to insure the ring s eflicacy. In North- 
amptonshire, the afflicted individual collects from nine per- 
sons of the opposite sex nine pieces of silver money and nine 
three-halfpences; the former to be made into the ring, the 
latter to pay for making it. In Norfolk, the coppers are 
dispensed with, but the silver pieces must be sixpenny ones, 
contributed by an odd number, either nine or eleven, of 
friends; while in Sutlolk they swear by even numbers, and 
insist upon the necessity of collecting ten or twelve pieces of 
silver, bits of brooches, or anything of that sort, trom as 
many people, if the ring is to effect its object. In Devon- 
shire, a midnight walk, thrice repeated, round the commu- 
nion-table of the parish chureh, is all an epileptic patient 
need do to charm away the “ sacred. disease.” — According to 
the Z7mes of the Tth of March 1854, a Devonshire lass sought 
to make assurance doubly sure by rolling the two charms in- 
to one, after a fashion of her own. She went to afternoon 
service at the parish church, accompanied by thirty young 
men; when service was over, she set herselt in the church 
perch, and each young man, as he passed by, dropped a penny 
into her lap; but the last, instead of giving her a penny, took 
up the twenty-nine she had received, and gave her haifa- 
crown in exchange. With this in her hand, she walked 
thrice round the communion-table, and then departed io get 
the half-crown made into aring. One Sunday, adecrepit old 
woman stood within the porch of the west door of Eveter 
Cathedral, in the hope of obtaining forty pennies from forty 
unmarried men, as a certain charm against paralysis. 

A tongue taken from a living fox prevents disease of any 

kind attacking the fortunate possessor. The slough of an 
adder hung on the rafters of a house renders insuring that 
house unnecessary ; & house-leek in the roof makes it proof 
against the lightning’s flash. When the wheat begins to 
show in Herefordshire, the farm-servants cut a branch of 
thorn before daybreak, buin part of it in a large fire in the 
field, and hang up the rest in the farmhouse, as a charm 
against mildew and smut. When a Northamptonshire hen- 
wife sets a hen, she is particular that the nest contains an 
odd number of eggs, and is careful to mark each egg with a 
small black cross, to save it from four-footed poachers. A 
large stone having a natural hole through it, hung outside a 
cowhouse, prevents the cattle having the nightmare ; and 
farmers of the fifteenth century thought their beasts secure 
against murrain if marked with the mark of a saint, for one 
Thomas Egliston was paid ninepence for putting St. Wil- 
frid’s mark upon sixteen oxen belonging to Cardinal Lang- 
ley, bishop of Durham, to the intent that they might escape 
such a visitation. A Norfolk man boasted that no mishap 
could chance to his horse so Jong as he wore something he 
had tied round his neck; a curiwus urchin stole the charm, 
which turned out to be the thumb of an old leather glove, von- 
taining a copy of the Lord’s Prayer. Not long ago a valua- 
ble horse, belonging to a well-to-do farmer at Crewkerne, 
was so ill, that two veterinary surgeons were summoned to 
consult as to what should be done; upon examining their 
patient, they found something tied round the animal’s neck, 
and makirg inquiry, were told by the farmer’s wife that she 
and her husband agreed that the horse was bewitched, and 
therefore she had tied one of her garters round its neck to 
break the spell. 
An old beldam, accused in the fifteenth century of curing 
diseases by witcheraft, was told by her judges they would 
set her at liberty if she would divulge her charm. She closed 
with the offer, and informed them that it consisted in repeating 
the words : 





My loaf in my lap, 

My penny in my purse, 

Thou art never the better, 

1am never the worse! 
Her fee being a penny and a loaf of bread. This deceiver 
let off her silly dupes more cheaply than the old crone who, 
a year or two ago, made a farm-laborer pay a guinea for a 
piece of parchment inscribed with sundry mysterious signs 
and foreign words, to be worn by his wife, whom she had 
pronounced to be “ ill-wished.” If any of our readers would 
like to know how the power of ill-wishing is to be obtained, 
we can tell them. Here is the potent ill-working charm: 
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THE ALBION 





“Ye gang out ov a night, ivery night, while ye find nine 
toads; and when ye’ve gitten U nine toads, ye hang ’em up 
ov a string, and ye make a hole and buries U toads i’ t’ hole, 
and as U toads pines away, so t’ person pines away ‘at you've 
looked upon wiv a yevil eye, and they pine and pine away | 
while they die, without any disease at all!” This is the art; 
of killing no murder made easy; but having every confidence 
in the good intentions of those we address, we feel no qualms 
of conscience for making them masters of the awful secret. 
Chambers’s. 


————_o—____ 


NINETY YEARS AGO. 


In the year 1782, Charles P. Moritz, a Prussian clergyman, 
spent atwo months’ holiday in England. A plain, sensivle 
man, well up in English, a capital walker, a shrewd observer, 
he went out and about making the very best use of his time ; 
and recorded all he saw and heard, enjoyed and sutlered, in a 
series of letters written almost from day to day, for the 
amusement and edification of a friend in Berlin. 

Our clerical letter-writer came to England, as all travellers 
should do, by way of the Thames; and, getting on the great 
river crowded with ships and boats, on the soft green hills 
on either side, the fertile cultivated land, the green corn- 
fields, with their borders of living hedges, owned to himself 
that the shores of the Thames surpassed the banks of the 
Elbe as spring surpasses autumn. To avoid the tedious pass- 
age up the river, he and five other passengers took a boat to 
the shore, and walked to Dartford, through “a paradisaical 
region,” wondering as he walked how the incomparable road 
had been made so firm and solid. Upon reaching the town, 
he beheld, for the first time, an English soldier in his red 
uniform, with his hair cut short, and combed back so as to 
afford a full view of his fine, broad, manly face; and was 
further gratified by the “true English sight” of two boys 
boxing in thestreet. Here Moritz and two of his companions 
hired a post-chaise to take them to town; “ three not paying 
more than one would do, an indulgence allowed by act of 
parliament ;” and thanks to the rapid succession of interest- 
ing objects on the route, reached Greenwich ina state of 
semi-stuvefaction. After leavirg Greenwich, the road be- 
came still busier, busier than the most frequented street in 
Berlin, and he was not sorry when he descried London, 
enveloped in a thick fog or smoke, with St. Paul's rising like 
a huge mountain above the mass of buildings, to be amazed 
presently by the assemblage of contrasts and contrarieties 
visible from the magnificent bridge of Westminster—the 
majestic cathedral, the venerable abbey, the bridge of Black- 
friars, the delightful terraces planted with trees, and “ those 
tasteful buildings called the Adelphi.” 

Near these tasteful buildings the pastor found a home in 
the house of a tailor’s widow, who, like Mrs. Bardell, took in 
single gentlemen only. For sixteen shillings a week he be- 
came proprietor of two large rooms on the ground-floor, the 
front one furnished with mahogany tables, leather-covered 
chairs, carpets and mats. At first he dined at a cheap eating- 
house, getting a dinner of roast-meat and a salad for a shil- 
ling, and nearly half as much to the waiter. This not tally- 
ing with his notions of ecouomy, he resolved to have all his 
meals at his lodgings, where, although it was June, a fire 
was a necessity. English cooking proved so little to his 
liking that he generally made but a poor dinner on a piece of 
half-mashed or half-boiled meat, and cabbage-leaves boiled in 
plain water, and covered with a sauce of flour and waiter. 
“This,” says he, as if fearing his friend’s unbelief, “I assure 

ou, is the usual method of dressing vegetables in England. 

inglish-made coffee he compared to so much brown water. 
Still he managed to live pretty well; the fine wheaten bread, 
excellent butter, capital Cheshire cheese, and incomparal le 
pickled salmon, making amends for all shortcomings. The 
fashion of cutting bread-and-butter as thin as poppy-leaves 
was not to his taste; but another kind of bread-and-butter in 
association with tea pleased him mightily. “ You take one 
slice after the other, and hold it to the fire on a fork till the 
butter is melted, so that it penetrates a number of slices at 
once ; this is called toast.” Another thing that gave him 
great satisfaction was the custom of sleeping without a 
feather-bed as covering; and when we have noted that his 
shoes were fetched every morning by a female shoeblack, to 
be cleaned, we have exhausted domestic details, and may get 
out of doors with him. 

The streets of London hardly came up to our German’s 
expectations, the houses ap pearing rather gloomy than hand- 
some; but the wayin which they were paved and lighted 
was something quite new to his experience. The pavements, 
so convenient and pleasant, upon which no wheel could 
trench, lighted with lamps so close together as to give the 
idea of a festive illumination, and excuse the error of the 
German prince who seriously belicved the blaze of light had 
been ordered by the authorities in honor of his arrival. The 
tradesmen’s sigus, too, were another source of wonder. “ It 
has a strange appearance, especially in the Strand, where 
there is a constant succession of shop after shop; and where, 
not unfrequently, people of different trades inhabit the same 
house, to see the doors, or the tops of the windows, or boards 
expressly for ihe purpose, all written over from top to bottom 
with large painted letters. Every person, of every trade or 
occupation, who owns ever so small a portion of a house, 
makes a parade with a sign at his door; and there is hardly 
a cobbler whose name and profession may not be read in 
large golden letters by every one that passes.” The inscrip- 
tion oftenest seen was that of “ Dealer in foreign spirituous 
liquors ;” the populace being so fond of brandy and gin, that 
in the No Popery riots more people were found dead near 
empty spirit-casks than were slain by the bullets of the 
soldiers. 

Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s were of course visited, 
the latter at a cost of a little more than a sbilling in pence 
and halfpence. The cathedral impressed him by its immen- 
sity and bareness, but scarcely excited his admiration ; while 
after scampering through the British Museum at the heels of 
a guide, all he remembered was, that he had seen a great 
wany rooms, @ great many glass cases, and a great many 
shelves. St. James's Park was another disappointment, turn- 
ing out to be nothing more than a semicircle formed of an 
alley of trees, inclosing a large green area and a marshy 
pond. The “ oft imitated, perhaps inimitable Vauxhall Gar- 
dens” pleased him better. Taking a boat from Westminster, 
Pastor Moritz landed at the little village of Vauxhall, paid 
his shilling, and entered the famous gardens; the high trees 
here and there, the long walks with paintings at their ends, 
making him fancy himself back in Berlin; a fancy strength- 
ened by falling in with some Prussian gentlemen, among 
them being the secretary to the ambassador. The rotunda, 
With its immense mirrors, its great chandeliers, and its beau- 
tiful illuminations; the statues of poets and philosophers ; 

th e walks, crowded with people of all ranks, delighted him 
exceedingly, Late in the evening, he was entertained by a 











curtain in the garden being suddenly drawn up, when, by 
some extraordinary ingenious mechanism, the eye and ear 
were so deceived as actually to see and hear a natural water- 
fall descending from a high rock. He was not so much 
entertained while supping in a box with his new friends, by 
their conversation being continually interrupted by the 
irruption of certain ladies, who rushed in upon them in hall- 
dozens and unblushingly demanded wine—a demand “ our 
gentlemen thought it cither unwise, unkind, or unsafe to 
deny.” 

ry Ranelagh, the gay pastor had to pay half-a-crown for 
admission into a poor, mean-looking, ill-lighted garden, 
where few people were to be seen. Thinking he must have 
made a mistake, and hoping to find his way out of the unat- 
tractive place, he followed some people through a door, and 
found himself in a cirealar building illuminated by hundreds 
of lamps, the beauty and splendor of which surpassed al 
belief. “ Everything seemed to be round; above was 4 
gallery divided into boxes, and in one part of it an organ 
with a beautiful choir, from which issued both instrumental 
and vocal music.” Underneath this were handsomely deco- 
rated refreshment boxes; the floor was covered with mats, 
and in the centre rose four tall black pillars, surrounded with 
tables covered with refreshments. Within the space marked 
out by the pillars, in a kind of magic rotunda, the beau monde 
of London moved perpetually round and round; French 
queues and bags contras'ing with professional wigs and plain 
heads of hair; princes and dukes aired their dazzling stars , 
and as he contemplated the immense concourse of people, the 
far greater number of whom were strikingly handsome, he 
felt the same sensation as he felt in reading his first fairy 
tale. His musings were disturbed by the appearance of a 
waiter anxious to know what refreshment he would take: he 
was served in a moment, and learned, to his astonishment, 
that he might command anything more he desired without 
opening his purse, the admission-money covering all; Rane- 
lagh was therefore not nearly so expensive as Vauxhall, 
where one who would sup could not escape under half a 
guinea. 

These, we suppose, were the palmy days of the drama, 
when, Covent Garden and Drury Lane being closed for the 
summer, the playgoer had no choice but to go to the theatre 
in the Ilaymarket. The act‘ng at the Little Theatre was, to 
Moritz’s thinking, nothing extraordinary, although it was 
impossible not to be pleased with Edwin, who was obliged to 
sing himself hoarse only because it pleased the gods to roar 
out encore. The said gods were a noisy lot, calling out and 
knocking with their sticks till the curtain rose, quarrelling 
with the tenants of the two-shilling gallery between the acts, 
or amusing themselves by pelting the pit with orange-peel. 
In the boxes sat several servants, keeping the seats for the 
families they served, and sitting remarkably close and still ; 
for if one dared to peep out of a box, he was immediately 
saluted with a shower of peel. The pittites were strangely 
lavish of applause, clapping a sentiment as unmeaning as it 
was short, if it happened to be pronounced with some little 
emphasis, or to contain some little point, some popular doc- 
trine, a pathetic stroke, or a turn of wit. A telling speech 
was not likely to be marred by bad delivery ninety years ago, 
since we are told that “on the stage they pronounce the 
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you see how, in this happy country, the lowest and meanest 
member of society thus unequivocally testifies the interest he 
takes in everything of a public nature; when you see how 
even women and children bear a part in the great concerns 
of their country ; in short, how high and low, rich and poor, 
concur in declaring their feelings and their convictions, that 
a carter, a Common tar, or a scavenger is still a man, nay, an 
Englishman, and, as such, has rights and privileges, detined 
and known, as well as his king or his king’s minister—take 
my word for it, you will feel yourself very differently aflected 
from what you are when staring at our soldiers in the exer- 
cises in Berlin.” It is something new to us to learn that 
nearly a century ago English national authors were read by 
all people; but our authority says: “I have conversed with 
several people of the lower class, who all knew their national 
authors, and who all have read many, if not all of them. 
There is hardly any argurrent or dispute in conversation in 
the higher ranks, aboat which the lower cannot also converse 
end give their opinions.” The intelligence of the Londoners 
was only equalled by their cleanliness. Walking from Char- 
ing Cross to St. Paul’s, almost every one he met was good- 
looking, clean, and well dressed; not even a fellow with a 
wheelbarrow but wore a shirt, one, too, that had evidently 
been washed; nay, he did not see a beggar without a shirt, 
shoes, and stockings. As to the boys, he grows quite enthu- 
siastic. “ What a contrast, when I figure to myself our 
petted, pale-faced Berlin boys at six years old, with a large 
bag, and all the parade of grown-up persons, nay, even with 
laced coats; and here I see nothing but fine, ruddy, slim, 
active boys, with their bosoms open, ana their hair cut on the 
forehead, whilst behind, it flows naturally in ringlets. It is 
something uncommon to meet a young man, and more espe- 
cially a boy, with a pale or sallow face, deformed features, or 
disproportioned limbs. With us, alas! the case is very much 
otherwise; if it were not, handsome people would hardly 
have struck me so very much as they do in this country.” 
Silent altogether regarding the ladies, he tells us that, in the 
morning, Which did not end till four or five o’clock, gentle- 
men walked out “in a frock and boots,” with their hair rolled 
up; but afterwards donned frocks of very dark blue, short 
white waistcoats, black breeches, and white silk stockings; 
their hair dressed and curled with irons, and half their backs 
covered with powder, only wanting bags and swords to be 
quite Frenchified. Officers were very rarely to be seen in 
uniform, and were only distinguishable by the cockade in 
their hats. 

As one of the cloth, our worthy pastor was scandalised at 
the free living of the London clergy, and records that one of 
them had lately fought a duel in Hyde Park and shot his 
man—the jury bringing in a verdict of manslaughter, and the 


judge sentencing him to be burned in the hand, “ if that ma 
al ib 6 ’ 





led burning which is done with a cold iron; this being 
a privilege which the nobility and clergy enjoy above other 
murderers.” Foreigners enjoyed a privilege, too, that of not 
being pressed unless found in a suspicious place. He makes 
a strange statement relating to that method of supplying the 
fleet. “ A singular invention for this purpose of pressing is a 
ship placed on land not far from the Tower, furnished with 
masts and all the appurtenances of a ship. The persons 
attending this ship promise simple country folk who happen . 





syllables and words extremely distinct,so that, at the theatre, 
you may always gain great instruction in English elocution 
and pronunciation.” We fear a foreign critic would hardly 
say as much nowadays. 

Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and the Haymarket were well enough 
in their way, but nothing like so entertaining to the worthy 
German as the Hlouse of Commons. The first time he 
attempted to get into the Strangers’ Gallery, he was stopped 
at the top of the stairs by a very genteel man in black, with 
the information that he could not be admitted unless intro- 
duced by a member. As he turned sullenly away, somethiug 
was said about a bottle of wine; but the observation seemed 
so inappropriate, he did not believe it was intended for his 
ears, until the landlady told him he should have given the 
janitor half a-crown or a couple of shillings for a bottle of 
wine, At three o’clock the next afternoon he was again in 
Westminster Hall, and, slipping the silver into the hands of 
the gentleman in black, was politely ushered to a capital seat, 
and found himself in a mean-looking building, not unlike a 
chapel, presided over by an old gentleman in an enormous 
wig. When the debate was in full swing, our observer was 
surprised to see some honorable gentlemen busy cracking 
nuts, some sucking oranges, some stretched at full length on 
the benches, Speaking appeared a very easy matter. “ All 
that is necessary is to stand up in your place, take off your 
hat, turn to the Speaker, and, while holding your hat in one 
hand, make with the other any motions you fancy necessary.” 
Ile was shocked to hear the rude things one member said to 
another, and to see the question in debate often lost alto- 
gether in personal bickerings. Some members conversing 
aloud while a tall, upright, elderly-looking man was address- 
ing the house, the speaker paused to protest against treating 
such an old member as_ he was in such a disrespectful man- 
ner, and exclaimed: “I will be heard!” This was Mr. 
Burke. Soon the house rang with the laughter evoked by 
the wit of an excessively corpulent gentleman with a jolly 
rubicund face: this was Mr. Rigby. But no speaking our 
German heard could compare with the fiery, persuasive 
eloquence of badly dressed, short, fat, swarthy Mr. Fox; 
although he was astonished at the assurance of a man of such 
youthful appearance as Mr. Pitt in standing up to speak, and 
still more astonished at the universal attention he commanded. 
“He scems to me not more than one-and-twenty, yet this 


same Pitt is a minister, and even Chancellor of the Exche- ;* 


quer!” Here isa note anent parliamentary reporting: “ ‘Two 
short-hand writers have sat sometimes not far distant from 
me, who, though rather by stealth, endeavor to take down 
the words of the speakers; and thus all that is very remark- 
able in what is said in parliament may generally be read in 
print the next day.” 

One letter begins: “ Last Tuesday was hanging-day ; there 
was also a parliamentary election. I could only see one of 
the two sights, and therefore naturally preferred the latter, 
while I only heard tolling at a distance the death-bell 
of the sacrifice to justice.’ There being no opposition 
to the return of Sir C. Wray, the election, for a 
Westminster election, was a very quiet aflair. Still, it was 
exciting enough to one not to the manner born, to see the 
immense crowd assembled in front of the hustings, cheering 
the candidate, and rending the air with a shout of joy at a 
sight of their idol Fox. Then, as soon as the formal pro- 
ceedings were over, “ the rampant spirit of a genuine English 
mob was exhibited in perfection. Scaflolding, benches, and 
chairs disappeared instanter; the iustings were wrecked ; 
the matting torn into long slips, with which the mob encir- 
cled hundreds of people, and dragged them in triumph 
through the streets. The spectacle delighted the sober 





observer. “ Depend upon it, my friend,” wrote he, “ when 








to be standing and staring at it, to show it to them for a trifle; 
and as soon as they are in, they are secured as in a trap, and, 
according to circumstances, made sailors of or let go again.” 
Telling of along and pleasant walk from the very village- 
like litue town of Paddington to Islingten, he ends: “ Tt is 
true it is dangerous to walk here alone, especially in the 
afternoon, in the evening, or at night; for it was only last 
week that a man was robbed and murdered on the very same 
road.” , 

Having seen all he cared to see in London, and panting 
literally for fresh ficlds, our traveller put together some clean 
linen, a book of roads, a map, and Milton’s Paradise Lost, and 
with four guineas in his pocket, took coach for Richmond, 
fixed upon as the starting-point of a pedestrian tour. We do 
not intend to follow him from place to place ; suffice it to 
state that he visited Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, Birmingham, 
Lichfield, Burton—where the people standing at their doors 
hissed at him as he passed—Derby, Matlock, Nottingham, 
and Leicester. The scenery charmed him; the short miles, 
the milestones, the direction-posts won his thanks, and he 

yas particularly struck by the novelty of being able to walk 
unchallenged through fine English towns, environed by no 
walls, barred by no gates, guarded by no soldiers, unvexed 
by demands for a passport, and untroabled by examiners of 
luggage. One thing, however, marred all the pleasantness of 
the journey—no one believed in walking gentlemen. Wher- 
ever he went, he found himself stared at, pointed at, at the 
best pitied, as a poor travelling creature. Had this been all, 
he might have borne it with equanimity, but the prejudice 
against a man who chose to use his own legs, rendered the 
obtaining a night's lodging a maiter of difficulty. At Windsor 
he was allowed to sleep at an inn for one night only, but 
while they allowed him to pay like a gentleman, they treated 
him to all intents and purposes as if he were a 
beggar, and the waiter at parting gave him the heartiest 
malediction he had yet heard. As he travelled on, innkeeper 
after innkeeper denied him a bed, and although he persevered 
until he reached Leicester, he determined to return to London 
by coach. Accordingly, he took an outside place from Lei- 
cester to Northampton. It was the first time our pastor had 
ever travelled outside, and it was not long before he firmly 
resolved it should be the last. “The getting up was at the 
risk of one’s life; and when I was up, Ll was obliged to sit 
just at the corner of the coach, with nothing to hold by but a 
sort of little handle fastened on the side. I sat nearest the 
wheel, and the moment we set off, fancied I saw certain death 
awaiting me. The machine rolled along with prodigious 
rapidity over the stones, and every moment we seemed to fly 
into the air. At last, as we were going up ahill, [crept from 
the top, and got snug in the basket. Eusy and pleasant as 
we went up hill, [almost fell asleep among the trunks and 
packages; but the case was altered when we came to go 
down hill; all the trunks and parcels began to dance round 
and round, everything in the basket seemed to be alive and 
bent upon beating me. I thowght my last hour was come, 
This he had to bear for nearly an hour, till the coach came 
to another hill, when he crept out of the basket a sorer and a 
wiser man. { 

Such was stage-coach travelling in England ninety years 
ago, when, the roads being bad, the jolling was frightful, 
and occasionally veried with an overturn and other by no 
means pleasant adventures, of which we have now but a faint 
conception, 

—_——o>_---——- 


The annnal value of the property assessed for taxation in 
England in 1872, was nearly £500,000,000, Industrial incomes 
had increased from £189,024,567 in 1Is71 to £202,905, 367 in 
1872, and other incomes in similar ratio, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE. — EVERY EVENING, 


and Saturday Matinee, “The Wandering Jew.” 








WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Shiel Parry, in ‘* Colleen Bawn.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
uiday setinse, “The Black Crook.” 





DALY’S BROADWAY "THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matince, Mile. Marie Aimee, 
in ** La Grande Duchesse.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. _—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, Miss Lydia Thompson, and her new 
company, in ** Sinbad the Sailor.” 








UNION SQUARE “THEATRE. —EVERY EVENING 
and Saturday Matinee, the Vokes Family, in “ Belles of the Kitchen.” 











Woop'’s “MUSEUM. —VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every anemnenn and eventing, 


~ CENTRAL PARK GARDEN. THEODORE THOMAS 
and his Unrivalled Orchestra, 


~ THEATRE COMIQU E, 514 BROADWAY. _—GRAND 
Variety Entertainment. 


= 





SPECIAL 


CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES, 
In Quantitiés to Suit, by 
THE GOLDEN STATE WINE CO., 
« and 51 Park Place, N New York. 


NOTICES. 





BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
alide.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
REV ak ENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage 
OUN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New 
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TUE BANK OF ENGLAND FORGERS. 

The trial of the four Americans for the recent forgeries on 
the Bank of England has ended in the conviction of all the 
prisoners, and they have been most justly sentenced by the 
Judge to the highest penalty admissible for their oflence— 
that of penal servitude for life. The evidence for the prose- 
cution was so conclusive that the counsel both for Macdon- 
nell and for George Bidwell declined to address the jury, and 
these two prisoners confessed their guilt, endeavoring at the 
same time to screen their companions. This proceeding can 
only be regarded as the final stroke of desperate ingenuity, 
and it maintains to the last the determined and calculating 
character of the fraud. The scheme has, indeed, been 
executed with a persistency and a skill not unworthy of its 
magnitude. But for one trivial blunder it not merely would 
have been, but actually was, successful; and our readers will 
have cbserved that even on the verge of conviction the 
prisoners and their friends made a bold attempt to evade the 
grasp of justice. Heavy bribes seem to have been oflered to 
some of the warders of Newgate, and if, as is alleged, the 
three thus corrupted were to have been on duty together in 
the prison at night, the scheme might have proved tempo- 
rarily successful. 

The fraud was more than once characterized during the 
trial as the most extensive which had ever been attempted by 
similar means, and it is, also, probably the most elaborate. It 
is not improbable that, #s Macdonnell stated, the conspirators 
when they first went to England had not formed any definite 
plan of operations. Before doing so they would naturally 
wait to acquire some familiarity with the course of business 
in England ; but this affords no argument whatever against 
the presumption that they were from the first contemplating 
frauds of some kind. According to Macdonnell, a precau- 
tion which is customary in America in cashing accepted bills 
is omitted in Englanu. It is usual here to send round the 
acceptances to the persons accepting to be “ initialled, 
and it was when it was discovered that this formality 
was dispensed with in London he saw his way to this 
attempt. However, Austin Bidwell, George Bidwell, and 
Macdonnell went to England in the spring of last year, 
and there is no doubt that they proceeded without delay to 
set on foot accheme of fraud. By the unsuspecting good- 
nature of a tailor in Savile-row Austin Bidwell procured in 
May an introduction to the Western Branch of the Bank of 
England, and for some months patiently left in deposit there, 
under the name of Warren, a sumof about £2,000. It was not 
until September that he commenced any larger transactions ; 


guese Stock, and he drew £2,000 on account. 


— | credit; 








delayed their “ operations;’ but between November and 
January George Bidwell procured a large number of 
genuine bills, which served two purposes. These were 
paid into Warren’s account, and thus maintained his 
but they also served as models for the intended 
forgeries. As soon as this was accomplished the scheme was 
ready to be put into practice,but the prisoners foresaw a further 
difficulty. When the forged bills had been discounted, how 
were they to distribute the plunder without aftording a clue 
by which they might all be traced? Austin Bidwell, whose 
guilt would, of course, be at once known, was to be out 
of England before the bills were presented ; but how were 
the others to escape? For this purpose an account was 
opened in another name at the Continental Bank, so that 
the money obtained on the account of Warren at Bur- 
lington-gardens might be paid to the credit of Horton in 
Lombard-street, and there drawn out in another form. 
, | Moreover, George Bidwell and Macdonnell, as the direct 
agents in the forgery, thought it prudent to shield them- 
selves by employing a fourth agent to deal with the money. 

For this purpose Noyes was summoned from America, 
and as he, too, would obviously be implicated in the 
crime as soon as it became known, he took the precaution 
of advertising for a place as clerk, an¢ making a formal 
engagement with Horton, or Austin Bidwell. The design 
was evidently that when tbe forged bills matured Mac- 
donnell and George Bidwell should have followed Austin 
Bidwell abroad, that Noyes should be the only agent upon 
whom the authorities could lay their hands, and that he 
should be able to represent himself as an innocent dupe. 
But who was to present the bills at the Bank of England ? 
Austin Bidwell, as we have said was away, Macdonnell and 
George Bidwell were to be kept in the background, and 
Noyes was to be confined to his apparent clerk’s work in the 
City. At this point Austin Bidwell’s imaginary factories at 
Birmingham came into play. Having one day refreshed his 
credit by presenting for sale a genuine bill of the Messrs. 
Rothschild, he informed the manager that his business at Bir- 
mingham was becoming very active, and that in the course of 
the next month he expected his transactions to be very large. 
His next communications accordingly, or rather the next com- 
munications in his name, were addressed to the manager from 
Birmingham. Macdonnell and George Bidwell proceeded to 
transmit in quick succession from Birmingham, under cover 
of letters purporting to be written by Austin Bidwell, the 
forged bills they had prepared, and by the end of the month 
of February forgeries to the amount of £102,217 were actu- 
ally discounted at the Bank; the money was duly transfer- 
red to Hortou’s account, and then a further device was re- | 
sorted to for the purpose of obliterating traces of the 
transaction. Notes were obtained from the Continental | 
Bank ; these were then taken by one of the conspirators to 
the Bank of England and exchanged for gold, and ihen, in 
the course of the same day, another of the conspirators took 
the gold back to the Bank and obtained other notes for it. 
The proceeds were then invested in various American secu- 
vities, and large sums were actually sent to New York. Sue- 
cess seemed complete, when one day two bills were handed 
to the Bank on which the date of acceptance had, by an over- 
sight of the forger, been omitted. Tie Bank, still suspecting 
nothing wreng, sent to the acceptor that the omission might 
be supplied; the forgery was discovered, and the whole 
scheme collapsed. Such is generally the end of all vast | 
schemes of fraud. 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER. 

The letter from Sir Samuel Baker to his brother, published | 
the other day, enables us clearly to understand what he has | 
done, and where he has been. It is a little disappointing to 
find that, owing to the treachery of Kebba Rega, King of | 
Unyoro, Sir Samuel Baker was unable to reach the shores of 
his own lake, but was obliged to fight for his life at only a 
day’s march from the Albert Nyanza, the mountains on the 
west of the lake, and even the trees, being plainly visible, 
with the telescope. The expedition, therefore, is almost bar- 
ren of immediate geographical results, for the native report 
of the Albert Nyanza and the Tanganyika being one lake can- 
not be accepted. Livingstone end Stanley went to the nor- 
thern end of Tanganyika, and thovgh the north-eastern side 


| of that lake has not yet been visited, it can hardly be supposed 





that there is no north-western shore, that it is all water unit- 
ing with another lake which Livingstone supposed to be at a 
considerable distance to the north. It is just possible that 
there may be water connection between the two lakes, 
though that is by no me “ans sagen But : as for a ster Amer 
appears to hope may yet be dune, that peat ps be accom- 
plished in the American steamer which, according to its 
skipper, would go wherever it was damp, Nothing, therefore, 
will be added to our maps by Sir Samuel Baker's expedition, 
but, en the other hand, by conquering Unyoro, which extends | 


;}south of the Equator, be has opened the road for future ex- 
he then asked the manager to sell for him £8,000 of Portu- | ploration, and if the Egyptian Government follow up his | great rapidity an engine 
He represented | work, steam navigation may detine the limits of the Albert {threatened, and cried out 








results of this new Egyptian annexation? In the beginning 
of the present century Egypt alone belonged to the Turks, 
end the Nubian Desert, which separates that country from 
the Soudan, or ancient Ethiopia, was infested by brigand 
tribes. In Cairo a European was allowed only to ride upon a 
donkey, could never go out without being cursed by the true 
believers, pelted by children, and ran no slight risk of a sword- 
cut or pistol-shot from some playful Mameluke. The French 
invasion of Egypt introduced another state of aflairs, and 
from that time European influence became dominant in 


Cairo. Mehemet Ali reformed Egypt and also annexed the 
Soudan. A miserable village became transformed into Khar- 


toum, which is now connected with Cairo by telegraphic 
wires, and will soon be connected by a railway. The tribes 
of brigands were transformed into peaceful clans, who obtain- 
ed a decent living by letting out their camels for the use of 
travelling merchants. The barbarous chiefs who were almost 
incessantly at war with one another, and who thus rendered 
trade and travel difficult and sometimes impossible, were re- 
placed by Turkish officials. It would be difficult to main- 
tain that all this has not been a change for the better, and 
we may safely assume that the history of Sennaar and Kor- 
dofan will be repeated in Unyoro. Of course we do not mean 
to say that the Egyptian mode of government is all that can 
be desired. In the Soudan and in Egypt itself the laboring 
people are heavily taxed, and are subject, we do not doubt, 
to occasional extortion; they are, indeed, in much the same 
condition as the French peasantry before the Revolution. 
But Egypt itself is amenable to Evropean influence, and the 
many abuses which exist in that country may in time receive 
their remedy. In the days of Mehemet Ali and his immedi- 
ate successors the Egyptian Government hunted slaves; it 
is ewing to European opinion alone that the Government 
now undertakes the task of hunting the slave hunters. In 
the same manner, we may hope that European opinion will 
bring about the gradual liberation of the domestic slaves in 
Egypt, and, above all, freedom to the Fellahs, or agricultural 
laborers, who are if possible move unfortunate than slaves. 





CURRENT NOTES. 

The population of the British possessions beyond the seas 
exceeds two hundred million souls, according to the official 
statement recently issued for 1871. The population of British 
India is stated at 190,663,623; of the Straits Settlements, 
808,097 ; of Ceylon, 2,405,287; Mauritius, 318,584. The popu- 
wes of Canada is returned as 2,812,367 in Ontario and 

Quebec, 387,800 in Nova Scotia, 285,594 in New Brunswick, 
| 11,9533 in Manitoba, 10,587 (exclusive of Indians) in British 
|Columbia, 94,021 in Prince Edward Island, and the popula- 
tion of Newfoundland 146,538; making a total for British 
North America of 3,748,857, exclusive of all the inhabitants 
there may be in the vast stretch of country between Canada 
and British Columbia. The population of Australia is stated 
as 1,878,748; of Victoria, 752,445; New South Wales, 519,182; 
| New Zealand, 266,985; South Auswalla, 187,851; Queensland, 
125,146 ; Tasmania, 101,785; Western Australia, 25,353. The 
population of the West India Islands is given as 1,062,077 ; 
Jamaica, 506,151; Barbadoes, 162,042; Trinidad, 109,638. 
The population of British Guiana is 193,491, of Honduras 
/24,700. Then also come the Cape of Good Hope, with a 
population of —_ 58; Natal, 289,773; Gold Coast, 408,070 ; 
| Sierra Leone, 55,373; Gambia, 14,190; St. Helena, 6,444; 

|Hong Kong, 124,198; Labuan, 4,898; Falkland Isles, 811 ; 
| | Bermuda, 12,121; Malta, 141,918; and Gibraltar, 16,454, both 
‘the last two exclusive of the military. The total reaches the 
ly ast number of 202,343,872 souls. In some instances the 
‘number stated is known to be below the real number. At 
| home, in the United Kingdom, they count a third of a hun- 
| dred million souls; and altogether a sixth of the population 
| of the world bears allegiance to Queen Victoria. 








Advices from Constantinople state that an understanding 
has been come to between the Sultan and the Shah upon the 
questions pending between the two countries. It has been 
| arranged tbat the question of the frontiers shall be settled by 
a Turco-Persian Commission, the Governments of Great 
Britain and Russia undertaking to act as umpires with regard 
to any matters upon which the Commission may be unable 
to agree. With respect to the extra territorial rights claimed 

for Persian residents in Turkey, it has been arranged that 
| Persians shall be treated on the same footing as subjects of 
|the most favored nation, but in criminal cases shall always 


| be dealt with by the Ottoman tribunals. 
| 


sue ont atong conts 1ins an account of an onan. 





| gine into a house at ‘Dusseldorf. The occupier of the place 
—a furniture ) warehouse—says in a Jetter to his brother: “It 
happened at 7.30 in the morning, as I was sitting in the room 
| with my whole family, taking breakfast. I was ready to go 
to business, and had risen for that purpose. As I looked, by 
chance, out of the window there came toward the house with 
Isaw at once what a catastrophe 

‘We are all lost; the engine is 


. * © a c ? 5 
himself as an American contractor for introducing Pullman's | Lake, and a second Khartoum be establisked on its shores. | going through the house—run to the back!" Before, however 


cars into Europe, and said he was building them at Birming- 
ham. 


Having thus established some credit with the Bank 
names and position of the great commercial houses of Eng- 
land and of Europe, and for this purpose during Septem. 
ber and October they were actively engaged in various cities 
of the Continent. An illness of Macdonnell seems to have 





,| ploring journey, but a campaign. 
the conspirators proceeded to acquaint themselves with the | 





It must be borne in mind that this expedition was not an ex- 
The Khedive made Sir 


Samuel Baker a pasha, and employed him at a salary of ten | 





trade and annex Africa at discretion. 


}the room door could be reached, 


in about fifteen or twenty 
| seconds, the thing was over. 


The locomotive had driven 
through the warehouse, had broken through the boards anda 


year (and his expenses) to suppress the slave) partition wall, and stood pulling by the staircase behind 


It is evident from | God be praised, the house did not fall down. 
Sir Samuel Baker's letter to h‘s brother that his success has | fear was that there would be a fire 


But my next 
I could not reach the 


been complete. We may now ask what will be the probable | staircase, the way being through smoke and steam. I climbed 
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over a litile roof, by means of a ladder, down to the yard be- | 
hind, in order to open the escape valve. Unfortunately this | 
was so injured that it had become useless. I left the ladder | 
lying against the end of the house, to which my family had | 
fled, in order that they might escape by it to the street, and 

this was done. Through the help of my own workpeople | 
and some thirty masons and servants, further misfortune was 

averted. I immediately caused all the windows to be prop- 
ped and supported, in order to prevent the falling of the | 
gable, which, up to the present moment, has happily not oc- | 
curred, The engine went on snorting until 11.30. It still| 
remains in the house, and it cannot be removed for some 

days.” 

The Challenger expedition concluded its third section of 
the Atlantic on July 15 last, when the ship anchored in the 
beautiful Bay of Funchal, Madeira. The Challenger left | 
Bermudas on June 12 and proceeded to Fayal, in the Azores. 
In this, as in the previous sections, the results obtained are of 
very great value, from a scientific point of view; and when 
the Chailenger has finished her three years’ work, and the 
entire results can be examined at leisure, the legitimate 
deductions made therefrom will, no doubt, be worthy of the 
attention of all who take an interest in the advance of scien- 
tific knowledge. On July 1st the vessel passed into the 
narrow channel between Fayal and Pico, in the Azores, and 
anchored in the roadstead of Hortes. To the great disap- 
pointment cf the members of the expedition, after their long 
cruise, small-pox was found to be prevalent in Fayal, and as 
Capt. Nanes considered it imprudent to give general leave, 
one or two of the staff only landed to pick up what impres- 
sion they might of the appearance of the place. The ship 
leit on the following morning for San Miguel, and on the 
evening of July 4 stopped abreast of Ponta Delgada, the 
capital of the island, where she lay-to for the night, secured 
to a buoy. Next morning, as it was found, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the expedition, that the town was considered 
free from any epidemic of small-pox, the ship steamed into 
the anchorage, and cast anchor in thirteen fathoms. The 
Challenger yvemained in San Miguel until Wednesday, the 
9th. From San Miguel the Challenger sailed for Madeira. 
When the staff turned up on deck on the morning of July 16, 
they found the ship already at anchor in the beautiful Bey of 
Funchal, and, looking at the lovely garden-like island, full 
of anticipations of a week’s ramble among the peaks and 
“currals,” and the Summer “ quintas” of their friends—anti- 
cipations which were doomed to disappointment. From 
Madeira the Challenger went to Cape Verde Islands, which 
she left on Aug. 2 for Bahia. 

Mr. Henry Lee writes in “ Land and Water” that one of 
the funniest little “ cusses’ ever turned out of nature’s work- 
shop, in the shape of a seal, made his bow to the public at the 








Brighton Aquarium, a few days ago. He was brought into 
Yarmouth by some fishermen, and Dr. Norman, of that town, 
kindly purchased him of the beachmen, on account of the 
company, and sent him to Brighton. The droll litle chap 
has a knack of sitting upright in the water, which is just 
deep enough to allow of his showing above the surface 
when he is in this position, his head and shoulders and as 
much of his neck as a lady displays in a ball-room when she 
is not too decollelee. With his after flippers tucked under him, 
like a lobster’s tail, and spread out in front, he balances him- 
self on his hind-quarters, and looks inquisitively at every- 
body, and listens attentively to everything within sight and 
hearing. When he is satisfied with the condition of things 
in general, and feels it unnecessary to be on the alert, he half 
closes his beautiful soft eyes, and either contentedly pats and 
strokes his little fat stomach with his right flipper, or flaps 
both cf them across his breast in a most ludicrous manner— 
exactly as a cabman warms the tips of his fingers on a wintry 
day by swinging his arms vigorously across bis chest and 
striking hands against his body on either side. At present 
he is very well-behaved, takes food from the hand, and, on 
the whole, behaves as a decent young seal should do. 


The report recently issued by the Registrar-General, says 
the London Times of the 26th ult., relating to the year 1871 
contained further testimony on the subject of long life. In 
1871 the fullowing deaths were registered in England, the 
ages (like other particulars) being taken on the statement of 
the relatives or other persons supplying information of the 
death. There were 27 persons registered as dying at the age 
of 100 years, 17 at 101, 10 at 102, 5 at 103, 3 at 104, 2 at 105, 2 
at 106,1 at 107, 1 at 108, 1 at 109 years. 
have special mention. 


The last three should 
A mun in the district of Sevenoaks 
was registered as dying 107 years old; a man in the district 
of Ledbury 108; a woman in the district of Chester, 109 years 
old. Seven centenarians died in the metropolis, and seven in 
Lancashire. Of the whole 69, 25 were men and 44 were 
women. From 1861 to 1871 the deaths of people registered 
as being 100 years old or more averaged 78 a year—21 men 
and 57 women. ‘The Registrar-General mentions, as the only 
kuown instance of an insured life reaching 100 years, that of 
Jacob William Laning, who died in 1870 at the age of 103 
years. His aye was clearly established by documentary 
evidence submitted to the Registrar-General and published 
by him in his weekly return. 

The strenuous efforts of the Legitimist party in France to 
restore the ascendancy of the Church, and obliterate all 
traces of the French revolution, will, no doubt, have the im- 
mediate result of stimulating the zeal of the faithful in church 
decoration or restoration. It is a curious fact that two pieces 


of church property are now to be seen in Paris amidst asso- | 





ciations which the least sensitive in such matters must re- 
gard as unsuitable. There is in the Rue St. Martin a wine- 
shop, the counter of which consists of an ancient church 
altar. It isof carved oak, and on the marigold in the centre is 
inscribed the word “ Pax,” surrounded by rays. The top of 
the altar is covered with a thick leaf of tin like other coun- 
ters used in such establishments. This history of this cu- 
rious reliz is well known, It was taken from the Chureh 
of St. Mary in 1795, and, with an oaken statue of a saint, also 
stolen from the sacred edifice, was bought at the time by the 
then proprietor of the cabaret, which was itself established in 
1762. The saint, like the altar, is put to a secular use, and, 
dressed in a sort of milkmaid’s costume, forms one of the or- 
naments on the counter. The proprietors of these strange 
waifs, cast at their feet by the troubled waters of the revolu- 
tion, have always attached great importance to their posses- 
sion, and they refused 30,000 francs for them some fifteen 
years ago. 

An interesting child, remarks the Pall Mall Gazette, has 
lately made his appearance at Lucknow. The Pioncer re- 
ports the arrival there of ‘a novelty in the shape of a wolf 
boy.” This young gentleman, who is now undergoing a pro- 
cess of taming in a lunatic asylum, was, it is said, carried off 
by wolves when an infant, and has remained with them until 
a short time ago, when caught and recognised by his parents. 
His family, however, can hardly be congratulated on his re- 
storation to their bosom, for his education in the wolf nur- 
sery (which, by the way, was purely secular,) seems to have 
been very defective. His manners are not only disagreeable, 
but peculiar. At first he walked on all fours, though now he 
has been induced to walk on his two feet only like a reason- 
able being; he has long hair on his head, and his body is 
much searred, and he cannot speak, nor can he understand a 
single word. Llis parents suflered much inconvenience on 
his arrival home, owing to his frequently attacking and try- 
ing to devour them by pight; and, indeed, it was owing to 
his persisting in this unfilial conduct that they were com- 
pelled, in self-defence, to place him under medical surveill- 
ance. He also, among other disagreeable habits, tears raw 
meat to pieces with his teeth, and eats it ravenously like a 
wild beast, and, moreover, bites and snaps at anyone who at- 
tempts to touch him. 


The London Glove says that the grape harvest in France 
promises to be unusually fine this ycar. How large a share 
the vineyards take in the produce of the country, and to 
what an extent they form the wealth of all classes, we may 
judge from the fact that there are 2,800,000 vineyard proprie- 
tors in the Republic. In all the sunny land of France there 
are only eleven departments which do not grow the vine ; 
twenty cultivate the grape for home consumption, and fifty- 
eight for export. Most of the fruit is intended for the wine 
presses, but the best dessert grapes also come from France. 
The famous Chasselas of Fontainebleau are grown in the two 
little townships of Tomery and Champagne, both in the 
neighborhood of Fontaincbleau. The vineyards there pro- 
duce an annual crop of about 2,000,000 pounds, of which the 
capital consumes about 800,000 kilogrammes, while the rest 
is exported to England, Austria, and even Russia. The trade 
in grapes, foreign and home grown, amounts in value to 
several million francs a year. This, of course, does not 
include grapes used for wine. 


On the 12th of April, 1606, the Union Jack—the flag that 
has waved in so ranny bloody and victorious battles by sea 
and shore—first made its appearance. From Rymer’s 
“ Foedera,” and the Annals of Sir James Balfour, Lord Lyon 
King of Arms, we learn that some differences having arisen 
between ships of the two countries at sea, bis Majesty or- 
dained that a new flag be adopted, with the creszes of St. 
Andrew and St. George interlaced, by placing the latter 
fimbriated on the blue flag of Scotland as the ground thereof. 
This flag all ships were to carry at their main-top; but the 
English ships were to display St. George’s red cross at their 
sterns, and the Scottish the white saltire of St. Andrew. The 
Union Jack, however, was not adopted by the troops of either 
country till their Parliamentery union in 1707. In Munro's 
account of the expedition with Mackay’s regiment in Den- 
mark, he states that in 1626 the Scots in the Danish army 
persisted in carrying their national flag, and refused to place 
the Danish cross upon it. 


“ What becomes of all the bodies buried in churchyards ?” 
asks Galignanis Messenger. “ A few,” it continues, “ a very 
small number, lie under rich mausoleums or elegant tomb- 
stones, the property of the families of the deceased, and can 
never be disturbed, except under very rare and peculiar cir- 
cumstances. A much larger number lie in temporary graves, 
called in France concessions temporaircs, which are allowed to 
remain untouched for five years, at the end of which time 
the authoritics have the ground dug up, and the temporary 
slabs removed, together with all the garlands and other 
emblems of mourning periodically renewed by the piety of 
the relatives of the deceased.” To this revolting operation, 
Dr. Cafle refers in a stringent article published in the Journal 
des Connaissances Medicales, once more calling upon the Mu- 
nicipality of Paris to try to introduce the custom of burning 
bodies. It was advocated by Lim some thirty years ago in a 
series of articles, which were, he adds, unscrupulously cut 
out and reproduced by a variety of journals, not only with- 
out mentioning the author, but signed with other names. 
In short, he again repeats that the methods of incineration 
we now possess enable us to reduce a body to a very small 
compass without any emission of nauseous smells. If, he 








adds, the administration refuses to make this system compul- 
sory, let it at least set up one place where those who do not 
object to the process may get it performed on their dead 
relatives. We believe that the advantages of cremation have 
been recognised over and over again, but that it has always 
been rejected from religious motives, because the practice is 
undoubtedly a pagan one, and superseded by inhumation on 
the introduction of Christianity. 

The Tribune remarks that there is something extremely 
saddening in the sudden extinction of a cherished illusion. 
As science spreads, so do ancient traditions become as if they 
never had been, and the exchange reader is made perpetually 
to mourn at the funerals of his boyhood’s dearest beliefs. 
One of these—and a very tough and sturdy one—has just 
gone to the silent tomb in Vermont. The power of the 
human eye over the wild anc ravening wild beast has long 
been an engaging subject for School Readers and pedagogical 
anecdote, and among the firm believers in it was a certain 
Professor of that State. Various skeptics of his acquaintance 
having dared to doubt this power, the Professor was moved 
to convince them, and selected for the object of his experi- 
ment a ferocious animal of the bovine tribe which had lorg 
awed and terrified the neighborhood, Attended by a retinue 
of disbelievers, this scientific gentleman sauntered into the 
pasture where the animal was peacefully grazing, and fixed 
his awful eye upon the same. The next thing which the 
bystanders observed was the spectacle of a somewhat discom- 
posed philosopher being tossed twenty-seven fect into the 
air, and coming down in a state of mind on the safe side of 
the fence. So pass away the beautiful dreams of youth. 

The history of religious enthusiasms of all times has 
amply shown that to the pious mind nothing can occur too 
incredible for belief. Thus, when a platform recently gave 
way at Cambrai, in France, pending a religious ceremony, 
and a statue of the Virgin which was being exhibited at the 
time withstood the fall intact, the pious pilgrims present ac- 
cepted the result of the crash asa miracle. Upon the plat- 
form et the time were the Archbishop of Cambrai and @ 
number of notabilities, secular and Jay, and several serious 
bodily injuries were inflicted upon those who fell with the 
platform. But inasmuch as the damage was no worse and 
the statue of the Virgin was spared the aflair only served to 
strengthen the fervent faith of the lookers-on, A curious 
story, and one likely to pass into tradition, gave rise to this 
pilgrimage to Cambrai. A legend is current throughont that 
country that during the late war a detachment of Prussian 
Uhblans which had been sent to the town to gemand its sur- 
render was met at the gates by the Virgin Mary, attended by 
an angel armed with a flaming sword, who put the soldiers to 














flight. Itis further related that the aflrighted Ublans, upon 
reaching the village of Masnieres, informed the innkeeper 
there of what occurred, As commemorative of this event 
two pillars, costing 14,000 francs, have been set up in the 
Cathedral of Cambrai, having upon their bases as ornaments 
the heads of Emperor William, Bismarck, von Moitke, and 
General von Goben. 

A novel, very interesting, and useful application of chloro- 
form has just been made, says the London Lancet, by Dr. 
Squarey, of the Soho Hospital A lady was subjected 
to an operation under chloroform on the 12th ult. ‘The hus- 
band of the patient wished to move her as soon as possible to 
her home at Norwood but in her then condition of pain and 
exhaustion a journey was out of the question. The advisa- 
bility of her return being strongly urged by her friends, it 
was proposed to perform the journey under chloroform, and 
this was actually accomplished on the 13th. The patient was 
| anwsthetised on her bed in George-street, Hanover-square, 
| having no knowledge of her impending journey. She was 
then carried downstairs anc placed in an invalid carriage, 
driven to her home at Norwood, and taken out and carried 
upstairs to her own bed without at any time actually recognis- 
ing that she was on her way home. The journey occupied 
an hour and a half, and the patient was under chloroform 
about two hours. 

The late uke of Brunswick, despite his noble birth, his high 
connections, and his wealth, was, says the London Times of 
Aug. 21,2 failure both in London and Paris, The absurd!- 
ties of his conduct attracted some derisive attention. The 
notorious length of his purse made him the mark of impostors. 
He was, perhaps, more hardly treated in France than he was 
in England. Englishmen were merely amused when he 
insisted upon jhhis dinner being served in locked dishes; 
Frenchmen were indignant. His frequent declamations 
against the injustice of the popular movement and the political 
decree which expelled him from Brunswick attracted more 
notice in France than in England. It may be that English 
loyally refused to canvass a decision to which an English 
King, the uncle of the dispossessed Duke, had publicly 
declared his assent. It may be that the charges brought 
against the Duke of Brunswick in this country, which he 
courageously repelled in our Courts of Law, alienated from 
him a people among whom he resided for many years. He 
was not much more fortunate in Paris, where, if his diamonds 
were popular, he himself was not. With the Empire, to 
which he hung on, though the Court of the Tuileries never 
liked him, the Duke of Brunswick vanished from France and 
betook himeclf, as it appears, to Geneva, where he has 
bequeathed his large fortune to strangers. His testamentary 
dispositions are marked by the perversions of mind which 
ruined and degraded a life that might have been ennobled by 
its opportunities, and might have obtained a place of honor 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Gustave Dore’s most striking and characteristic Spanish 
drawings have been added to a new illustrated edition of 
“ Don Quixote,” which G. W. Carleton have ready this week. 


Mrs. Henry Wood's new book, “ The Master of Greylands,” 
is in press and will be published in a few days by T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers, Philadelphia, from the author’s manu- 
script and advanced proof-sheets, purchased by them from 
Mrs. Wood. 

The installation of Mr. Disraeli as rector of the University 
of Glasgow, which was postponed in consequence of the death 
of his wife, will take place on the 19th of next month. 

It is intended to erect on a suitable place in the centre of 
London statues to the memory of Wyclifle and Tyndale, in 
connection with their efforts to secure “a free and open 
Bible” for the people. 

The members of the Berlin branch of the New York 
Academy of Natural Science have left Paris for London. 

General Sabine has offered to contribute £100 towards 
another German Expedition, and to increase the contribution 
to £200 if the expedition is placed under the charge of Capt. 
Koldewy. 

M. Odillon Barrot, in his will, gives 50,000f. to the Institute 
for a prize of 5,000f. to be awarded every two years to the 
author of the best work on decentralization, or judicial re- 
form; an equal sum to his birthplace, the small commune of 
Planchamp (Lozere); and a similar amount to Bougival 

The German African Exploration Society has received a 
dispatch, dated July 1, announcing the arrival of Professors 
Bastian and Goschen at Cabinna Clougd, for which place Dr. 
Guesfeld Lad started on June 28, from Sierra Leone. Dr. 
Falkenstein, Dr’ Anatoin, physician, and Herr Linder, engi- 
neer, are hourly awaiting, at Berlin, further intelligence, on 
receipt of which they leave to join the expedition. 

Few Americen authors have achieved such rapid popu- 
larity as Mrs, May Agnes Fleming, whose recent novel, ‘ Guy 
Earlscourt’s Wife,” has already reached its ninth edition. 
Her new book, A Wonderful Woman,” will be published in 
a few days by G. W. Carleton and Co, 


Josh Billing’s Farmer's Alminax for 1874 will be illustrated 
with peculiarly curious silhouette caricatures, from drawings 
by J. H. Howard, 

Dr. Dudgeon, of Pekin, has received from the Emperor of 
Russia a beautiful djamond ring as an acknowledgment for 
his work, “ The Relations of Russia with China.” The work 
is based upon researches in the archives of the Russian Em- 
bassy at Pekin and in Chinese documents and books. As a 
contribution to the history of Russia in Asia, says a London 
paper, it has extraordinary value. 

Miss Braddon is writing for several provincial papers a 
story, entitled “ Taken at the Flood,” which wa3 to commence 
in all of them on the 30th ull, and arrangements, it is stated, 
have been made for its concurrent publication in France, Ger- 
many, Australia, and America, 

Mr. Markham’s “ Threshold of the Unknown Region,” 
which was to have appeared from the press before the close 
of August, will not be published after all until some time this 
mnonth. 

Messrs. Macmillan will shortly publish the speech on India 
recently delivered in the Llouse of Commons, and other 
speeches, by Mr. Fawcett, 

The collected edition of the works of Thomas Love Pea- 
cock, including his tales, poems, fugitive pieces, criticisms, 
ete., to be edited by his granddaughter, Miss Edith Nicholls, 
and Mr. Henry Cole, is far advanced, and will probably be 
issued early in the next season, 

A subscription is being formed to present Mr. George Lin- 
neus Banks, “ the poet of the poor,” with a testimonial prior 
to his departure for the United States. Amongst the gentle- 
men on the commitice are Mr. George Cruikshank and Mr. 
Charles Swain. 

Mr. Tegg’s last re-issue of an old classic is “ Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia,” in which the text of the great Doctor 
is enhanced in interest by the prefix of Boswell’s intro- 
duction. 

A marble statue of the late Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, by Woolner, has just been placed in the 
ante-chapel of the college, close to that of the late Lord 
Macaulay. 

A small picture of the “ Marriage of Henri IV.,” exactly 
similar to the large picture in the series of the life of Marie 
de Medicis in the Louvre, and authentically declared to be 
the work of Rubens himself, has been sold at Brussels to a 
Dutch amateur for £5,086. 

“ Bellechood and Bondage,” is the taking title of Mrs. Ann 
S. Stephens’ new society novel, to be published in a few days 
by T. B. Peterson and Brothers, Philadelphia. No one ‘is 
better adapted to give us a correct picture of society than this 
well-known and popular writer, and we predict fcr it a gene- 
Tous reception, 

Dr. Kingsley, brother of Charles Kingsley, and the original 
of “the Doctor” in the book called * The Earl and the Doc- 
tor,” has started on another adventurous expedition, this 
time with Lord Dunraven. The Yellowstone River will be 
visited by them, and many out-of-the way regions, in which, 
if there were no rifle, there would be no dinner. 

An International Congress of Orientalists held its  sit- 
tings in the great amphitheatre of the Sarbonne at Paris, 
from the Ist till the 9th of this month. Its purpose was to 
create personal relations among men interested in Oriental 
aftairs. The following subjects were set down for discussion : 
1. What portions of Japanese literature would it be most 
useful to translate at this moment, and what are the philo- 
logical resources for undertaking the publication? 2. Wouid 
it not be useful to establish a uniform orthography for the 
transcription in Europe of all Japanese texts? 3. What are 
the documents of a nature to facilitate the understanding of 
the special scientific, literary, and industrial works of the 
Japanese? 4. What is the nature of the actual movement of 
Japanese civilization, and of its relations with European 
civilization? 5. What are the characters of Japanese art at 
the diflerent epochs, and what method is to be followed for 
studying them? 6. In what measure has actual Japanese 
literature, strongly saturated as it is with European ideas, 
interest for Europe? and may it be thought that the progress 
realized by the Japanese savants will be of a nature to con- 
tribute to the scientific movement of the Eastern nations ? 
The subscription for becoming a member of the Congress is 
fixed at 15 francs. 


t Mr. D. Laing Purves, a prominent journalist, is dead. 





THE DAYS LONG PAST. 
BY F. T. FALGRAVE. 


O days long past! When night is deep 
Ye oft wage war with holy sleep, 

And to some spectral region far 

Bear the sick soul your prisoner. 


Before us in procession slow 

The dim pathetic faces go, 

Crying, “ why scorn our weakness thus? 
Thy present soon will be like us !” 


First-childhood, with pale gold around 
His brows and wither’d ash-leaves bound, 
And in his azure-faded eyes 

Tbe morning-star of Paradise. 


First-faith, with rosy limbs, to whom 

God every night was in the room. 

And o’er our heads bade slumber creep 
With touch of hands more soft than sleep. 


First-love, with buoyant gestures still’d, 
And eyes of promise unfulfili’d, 

And trembling on his tips the while 
The sunset of the ancient smile. 


And other presences between, 

And visions rather felt than seen, 
With tears upon their garments’ hem, 
So dear, I may not look on them. 


—Once more! O once more !—But though 
Silent, nor any love-sign show, 

I know the lost are lost; and then 

In gloomier gloom night falls again. 


————_o-—__— 
INDIAN THIEVES. 


No one need imagine that thieving is a product of western 
civilisation only. It is just as much a profession in India, and 
the confraternity of its practisers are just as well kuown to the 
myrmidons of the law there, as are the frequenters of the Rat- 
cliffe Highway ‘‘ thieves’ kitchens” to the London police. It 
is generally safer in India to allow yourself quietly to be 
robbed than to attempt to close with the thief. He is certain 
to have greased his supple limbs, so that it is very difficult for 
even the strongest man to hold him; and supposing the 
victim able to grasp him, he is as ready with bis long keen 
knife as is the Neapolitan pickpocket with the stiletto. But, 
luckily, Indian thieves are seldom aggressive ; they will worm 
themselves into the house or room which they wish to plunder 
through the smallest hole with the most consummate adroit- 
ness; they would steal the babe from its mother’s breast with- 
out disturbing her, as easily as the nightcap from her husband's 
head while he lay snoring in the sleep of the just; but they 
wey mney cegeay Serer. Puy 2 smeeeen of chenees, 
they find it pays better to ‘‘ convey” (as Shakespeare calls it), 
to thieve by artfulness, than to use force to gain their ends, 
and go arouse the power of the law against them in earnest. 
Their haunts would then be broken up, the profession rained, 
and themselves very speedily “trun in” to the nearest jail. 
Besides which, they magnanimously deem the use of brats- 
force unworthy the craftsmen who have self- possession enough 
to tickle a sleeping man’s ear with a straw until he taras round 
to find an easier posture, and so gives the opportunity of 
abstracting his watch and chain from under the pillow without 
disturbing him. Indeed, wherever thieving is studied ai a 
fine art, in London, Paris, or Ludia, the leading axiom of its 
professors is, that force is always impolitic. 

‘To judge from a primitive mode of catching thieves in vogue 
in India, detective science there lags far behind the skill of 
English policemen, or, at all events, of modern sensational 
novels. ‘Lhe suspected are ranged in order, and bidden to 
put out their tongues. On each of these is solemnly placed a 
quantity of dry rice, which they are then told to swallow. 
‘Thus, the real culprit is so terrified, that he either confesses 
at once, or else almost invariably chokes with the agitation of 
attempting to swallow his rice as unconceruedly as the inno- 
cent ones around him. 

When I first went my rounds as collector through a district 
in the North-western Provinces of Hindustan, I was particu- 
larly warned against one station, which may be known as Pil- 
furpoor. The reader should understand that it is a collector's 
duty every year to travel in circuit through his district, hear- 
ing causes and adjusting complaints day by day. For this 
purpose, he journeys with sleeping, living, and cooking tents, 
with a large tent which forms his public court, with a retinue 
of personal servants, and a guard of soldiers, Each morning, 
the bulk of this pmet at hes off long before sunrise, 
while the Sahib, after a cup of coffee, leisurely follows at a 
later hour, and cu reaching the next village, finds his meal 
prepared, tents up, and everything ready for the administra- 
tion of justice when he has finished breakfast. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of Pilfarpoor bore a bad character, Externally, they 
were the most obsequious and open-looking people possible, 
professed as much indignation when charged (as each succes- 
sive visit they were) with robbery, as a London landlady if the 
cleanliness of her lodgings be impeached, and protested their 
innocence, and ignorance of connivance or complicity, with 
an earnestness that was absolutely comic. Forewarned as I 
was, the first time I pitched my camp at Pilfurpoor, I was 
robbed. I had posted two chowkeydars, or watchmen, at each 
corner of my sleeping tent, while a sentry walked backward 
and forward around it all night. In the morning, I was 
awaked by a great hue and cry. Master's dressing-case had 
been stolen, spite of all these precautions! Master thereupon 
very gravely called his retainers around him, and informed 
them that the theft did not signify to him in the least—he 
should simply stop their wages until he had reimbursed him 
self for what, throngh their carelessness, had been stolen. 
Perhaps his nonchalance was aided by remembrance that the 
dressing-case coutained little of value beyond private papers, 
which would be of no use to the thieves. ‘The day had proba- 
bly been spent by the native policemen in ingeniously tortur- 
ing the wives of the supposed thieves, in order to extort con- 
fession or restitution. It does not do, however, for the Sahib 
to know anything of this; but, at all events, during the next 
night the missing papers were deposited outside the tent, and 
also the t.n dressing-case. The tray which it contained had 
baftled the thieves’ attempts to prise the box open, so they 
had cut a hole in both top and bottom, and utterly ruined it. 
Beyond this, it was satisfactory to kuow that my loss consisted 
of a sixpence, a brass seal on a wooden handle (probably sup- 
posed in the darkness to have been gold), anda small Germau= 
silver letter-weigher. 


Warned by this incident, I enjoined, when I again visited 











Pilfurpoor, redoubled vigilance on sentries and watchmen, 
and for the first two nights of our stay ({ was accompanied by 
my wife) our slumbers were undisturbed. It was gratifying to 
think that the honesty so dear to English nature was at last 
asserting its predominance even at Pilfurpoor. On the third 
night, my wife awoke with a start, and when the dim light of 
the lamp fell upon the tent wall, she suddeuly observed a hole, 
mysteriously, as it were, and sileutly opened, and a black head 
thrust through. Fascinated, and only just awake, she 
remained perfectly still. There was no mistaking the intruder : 
it was not an unsubstantial creature of dreamland, but a veti- 
table native countenance, with eyes that gleamed in the lamp- 
light, and a row of white teeth that flashed like the shark’s as 
he rises to seize his victim. With a loud shriek, she leaped 
up; while I, starting up also, at once made for my weapon—a 
long bamboo, which, on being brought forward with a jerk, 
shoots out end locks at the eud a slender bayonet-like spear- 
head. It is of no use resorting to a revolver on such occa- 
sions, for a bullet sent through the frail canvas wall after an 
escaping thief is just as hkely tu kill a servant as to wing the 
fugitive. On [ rushed, with my trusty pike, to find my chow- 
keydars dozing in the moonlight, and the sentry, probably 
by connivance with the thief (who had long disappeared), 
asleep in the cooking-tent. Direfal was the wrath of Sahib 
with all the retinue, and on his return he could not he!p anni- 
hilating the Mem Sahib (wife) with a sareastic reference to the 
courage of Lady Baker in similar circumstances. While far 
from civilisation with ber husband, seeking for the Albert 
Nyanza, she too opened her eyes one night, and where the 
bright moonlight poured through the open-door of their sleep- 
ing-tent, she beheld a huge ungainly monster cautiously 
shambling in, with eyes like saucers, and the hot steam jetting 
out of its. nostrils, What was an Indian thief to that? 
But did the heroie Lady Baker scream? Far from it. 
She quietly touched her husband, who at once awoke, and 
compreheuding the situation, glinted a moment down the 
barrel of his rifle, which always lay on the coverlet ready 
for intruders, cantiously pulled the trigger, and in a moment 
the corpse of a hyena lay ou their bedroom floor in the 
moonlight. “ ‘That, madam, was trne heroism. But to seream, 
to awaken the whole encampment, to enable the thief to 
escape ;” ete. ete. ; and I fell asleep aguin. 





When business called me to Pilfarpoor, T was without that 
greatest of one’s tmpedimenta—a wife. This time [ deter- 
mined I would not succumb to the thievish character of the 
place, and laid my plans accordingly. Haviug, as on the pre- 
vious occasions, enjoined special watchfalness on my atien- 
dants, I retired to bed, putting my purse and a few valuables 
under the pillow. Along with them I plaved a hovkerry, a 
large knife with a thick back, and an edge as keen as a razor, 
much used by the Ghoorkas in lien of a entlass. An hour 
after midnight I was roused by a slight noise, as I fancied, in 
the tent. I retained self-possession enough not to start up or 
even open my eyes widely, although what met my gaze was 
sufficiently dreadfal. In the faint light of the expiring lamp 
[ distinetly saw a tall, slim Hiadu, shining from the amount of 
grease with which he had rabbed himself, approaching my bed 
with slow and noiseless strides, At first the temptation to 
rush at him and grapple was very strong, bat I remembered 
my kookerry, and restrained myself. Cautiously raising my 
arm under the coverlet, I felt under the pillow for it as the 
thief drew nearer, and stood watching me within a yard’s 
distance. I fancied I could even feel his breath on my cheek. 
Alas! my kookerry was under the other pillow behind me. 
Immediately I took my resolution, and with a load sigh and 
great apparent sense of relief, turned slowly round, bringing 
out my right arm so that the hand lay motionless on the edge 
of the other pillow, touching the hard kookerry handle. For 
the instant, my sable friend started back, but presently hear- 
ing my breathing (which I took care, for his benefit, should be 
audible and regular), plucked up courage, and drew once more 
near, I very slowly and quietly slipped up my hand till it had 
a firm grasp of the great knife. ‘Thus I lay in the utmost 
suspense a moment, which seemed an age. Next minute I 
felt the thiet’s fingers on the pillow behind my head, though 
they were laid on it like feathers falling, solight was his touch. 
Now for it! Quick as thought I flang round my extended arm 
with the heavy kookerry, and delivered a slashihg eut on the 
pillow he had touched. With a loud yell the wretch leaped 
back, and sprung head foremost through a gap he had cut in 
the canvas wall. I followed with my formidable weapon, 
hoping at least to be able to throw it at him as he fled. Bat 
he doubled to the lett, upset a couple of drowsy chowkeydars 
who had started up on heariug a commotion, and speedily dis- 
appeared. Multitudinous were the servants’ excuses, and of 
course the guard had been pacing on the wrong side of the 
tent, while [, finding it of no use to continue the chase at that 
hour, concluded my best plan would be once more to seek my 
couch. The butler, who by this time had been aroused, 
escorted me in, and having relit the lamp, gave a start, and 
ealled his Sahib’s attertion to the bed. .\ clean cut ran across 
the pillow, and on it lay—three black fingers. 

Needless to say the poor wretch did not return next morning 
to claim them, nor did I institute a very strict search for him, 
holding him sufliciently punished. I ought to add that when, 
two seasons later, I again bivouacked at Pilfurpoor, the en- 
campment was not disturbed by any more robbers. They had 
found out that the Sahib was not to be trifled with, in very 
much the same way as did the ‘* fou fause knight” of the fine 
old Border ballad recognise the prowess of Brown Adam, who, 
after stripping him of his bow and brand, ** gard him leave a 
dearer pledge—four fingers o’ his right hand.” 


————_>—__—_— 


TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 


At this season of the year a man naturally falls to musing 
which of his friends would like to go touring with Lim. ,Say 
that A and Bare old chums of that amiable sort who know 
all each other’s anecdotes and foibles. They agree to go 
abroad for two months, and instantly comes the preliminary 
disputes as to Where and How? “ Where?” means through 
what countries on the map, and “ How ?” shall it be in first- 
class carriages or on foot, with dress-coats, letters of introduc- 
tion and circular notes, or with nothing but a valise, a stick, 
and two pairs of double-soles? After much strife conces- 
sions ere made on both sides, and it is settled that there shall 
be dress-coats for emergencies, but not letters of introduc- 
tion; double-soles and sticks for the picturesque regions, and 
first-class carriages where the land is barren. This is sure to 
lead to difficulties by-and-by, and A and B will certainly dif- 
fer more than once as to whatis picturesque and what is not; 
but it suffices for the present, and nothing remains but a little 
hitch respecting the shortest or longest sea routes. As a ge 
neral rule, if A dislikes the sea, B will be a capital sailor ; 
and let A keep a cautious eye on B and look weil to his ma- 
neeuvres, lest the latter suould insensibly beguile him to- 
wards coasts, and there, by specious representations as to the 





smoothness of the sea, entice him on board a friend’s yacht 
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| | oO . . . . ; sae 
which shall cut capers with him during three weeks of | for Curtins jumping down the gulf. When you get hold of | fessional varieties which catch the eye may be noted “ Utility 


horror and anguish in the Bay of. Biscay, Such things have 
happened, and will again; but we are supposing A is pru- 
dent, so that he and B start pleasantly, and have no words 
till they reach the Continent, when it turns out, as usual, 


that one prefers Bordeaux and the other Burgundy ; one is | 


for strictly native hotels, and the other for cosmopolitan 
houses of the new and huge sort; one wants to dine at tadle 
@hote and talk with the other visitors, the other objects to 
avy but dinners @ la ezrte, and will form acquaintance with 
po man, ‘These are small points; but then with what exas- 
perating obstinacy they are clung to by both parties. At 
his club in London A may not care a straw whether he drinks 
Larose or Pomard, but as soon as he sets foot in France he 
launches a whole theory as to Burgundy being heating, while 
B, not to be outdone, talks sneeringly of Bordeaux as being a 
weak and wasby vintage only fit for old women. As to the 
hotels, A’s preference for the native houses is based on the 


notion that if you visit foreign lands you should see the most | 


of them, and that if you like to lodge in overgrown caravan- 
saries filled with English it would have been much simpler to 
go to Brighton and remain there; but to this B retorts that 
the main point is comfort, which is only to be found in 
the most modern hotels, the smaller ones being sordid and 
unclean, though with a perverse inconsistency which can 
proceed from no other motive than that of making A’s teeth 
gnash, B will have nothing to say to the fable d’hotes at the 
big houses because of their mixed company. Fierce and 
many are the discussions which this mixed company pro- 
motes. There are men who can never go a journey without 
making friends all down the line. They begin on the steam- 
boat, exchange cards with strangers, become hand and glove 
with persons of suspicious aspect, and if a pretty face super- 
vene— which it inevitably does—plunge into courtships whieh, 
beginning in refreshment-room civilities, end anyhow or 
never end atall. If A be one of these aflable souls, depend 
upon it B will have just the contrary temperament, and pro- 
test with energy against being led into romantic groves or on 
to lonely beaches, simply that A may fall in accidentally 
with that handsome young person he met in the train, and 
when it comes to a question of getting up a dinner party and 
inviting that dingy tellow-passenger, Whom A has discovered 
to be & most remarkable man, B strikes in disgust, and vows 
that it is not for this sort of thing he left England. These 
episodes being oft repeated on the journey generally end by 
B's oflering with friendly asperity to go asunder from A, 
since they are so dissimilar in their tastes, whereat A pro- 
fesses to repent, and goes for the next few days whitherso- 
ever B Jeads him, though it seldom takes long before they are 
at war again, probably about guides. <A likes a guide to tell 
him all about the ruined castles and to point out historical 
edifices in the streets; B thinks that the great fun is to wan- 
der about and discover things for oneself, guides being liars 
every one and bores into the bargain—which remark also 
holds good as to the carriages which take one to battle-ficlds, 
B declaring that it is infinitely pleasanter to walk and 
anappetite. But the most vexed cententions of all ari 
Sunday occupations. If A have read up the aphorism of do- 
ing in Turkey as the Turkeys do—that is, attend theatres, 
horse-races, aud bull-fights—never fear but that B will deve- 
lop the strictest views concerning Sabbath observance, and 
as on these points a question of respectability and principle 
is invelved, A is always forced to yield—not without resolv- 
ing mournfully, perchance, that next year be shall go tour- 
ing alone. 

A nice kind of travelling companion to have is one who 
likes practical jokes, Generally demure, his propensity to 
mystify the world does not reveal itself till he is well under 
weigh; then he gets a portmanteau full of cigars through the 
Custom House by telling the oflicials that there is a young 
rattlesnake inside, and cheerfully tendering them his keys 
that they may sce for themselves, or he requests a nervous 
old gentleman in the train to be careful and not kick bis car- 
pet-bag, because it contains a pound of dynamite, or he re- 
marks audibly in a crowded carriage that a passenger who 
has got out is evidently but just recovering from the small- 
pox. Jokers thus facetiously disposed have been known to en- 
liven their Companions by expressing themselves publicly and 
in louc terms against the Governinent of the State where 
they are travelling, so that, as they pleasantly add, a detec- 
live has got into the carriage behind them, and is following 
them as conspirators. But these amusing flights are apt to 
terminate disagreeably. A, who has jocularly contrived to 
get booked as a conspirator, my be suddenly arrested in his 
bed at cockcrow, whereupon B spends a memorable week in 
hunting up the British Consul, telegraphing to the Foreign 
Office, being cross-questioned by magistrates, and eventually 
obtaining A’s release, enly to be ordered peremptorily out of 
the country with him. This climax, however, never damps 
A’s spirits, and he will be certain to remember the adven- 
ture to all time as “ that jolly day when you and I got into 
trouble.” 

Another pleasing variety of companion is the one who 
travels not solely for amusement bot for instruction. This 
sort of man does not care for cathedrals and museums, but 
will drag you through manufactories, over aqueducts, into 
tunnels, and down sewers. His pockets are full of notes ; he 
has appointments at sunrise; brings in men of science to 
breaktast, and comes back to dinner worn out and covered 
with mua, pitch, and coal dust. The chances are he will 
want you to help him to compile a book, and send you proofs 
for revision all through the following winter; but much as 
you muy sutler at his hands, he is perhaps less terrible on the 
whole than the artist companion. For a man who is no art- 
ist himself tu be linked to a travelling companion who has 
vrought a sketch-book, and maybe an easel, with him is the 
crowning load of trial. Nothing, indeed, beats it, for there is 
no bearing up with the tribulation by merely racing about as 
with the scientitic friend or by venting a furious indignation 
as against the joker. The artist-companion encamps himself 
on the top of a bieak cliff, and tells you that he shall only be 
five minutes eketching that strip of sea, whereas most often 
he is five hours. When you want him for lunch, he has 
clambered on to the roof to jot down the outlines of a 
steeple ; when you have just ten minutes to catch the train, 








he has gone off down a valley with a swineberd in tatters | 


who means to show him the Devil’s pass over a waterfall. 
If it rains, he talks of the fine etlects of the mist bathing the 
mountain ridges; if the sun is baking hot, he invites you to 
carry his white umbrella into a plain where there is not the 
stump of a tree for shade ; and if it suddenly freezes he feels 
he should like to take you out of doors at one in the morning 
to watch the moonbeams glinting over the hoar-frost. And 
with a sickly waut of candor you are obliged to encourage 
these villanies, admire his landscapes, assure him that the 
pump he has drawn on his millboard is most true to na- 
ture, and that the waiter, who brings you up the vilest 
tea, has a fine Roman profile, and would do excellently 


an artist-companion you are not likely to forget it. There is 
a last species of fellow-tourisis Who must be classed apart— 
amely, the man who takes you off to Ireland ostensibly to 
enjoy the lakes, bat with the real and fell purpose, as you 
afterwards discover, of assisting him to canvass a consti- 
tuency. This man, however, has no claim to the title of 
companion. He resembles the peas which the pilgrims of 
yore were condemned to put into their shoes, though with 
this diflerence, that the pilgrims are said to have sometimes 
boiled the peas, whereas the Jaw will not allow you to boil a 
| politician —Pull Mall Gazette. 





— 
A SUMMER MEMORY. 
IIere, where these low lush me:.dows lie, 
We wandered in the summer weather, 
When earth, and air, and arching sky 
| Blazed grandly, goldenly together. 


And oft, in that same summer-time, 

We sought and reamed these self-same meadows, 
When evening brought the curfew chime, 

And peopled tield and fold with shadows. 


I mind me of our last fond tryst: 
The night was such a night as this is ; 
And, standing here, breast-high in mist, 
We sealed our parting vows with kisses. 


Ah, trust misplaced! ah, last false kiss! 
She with another mates to-morrow ; 
And now my uttermost of bliss 
Is made my uttermost of sorrow, 


I wrestle sore in bitterest strife, 

For night draws rovnd me dull and darkling, 
And in my Carkened sky of life 

No single star of hope is sparkling. 
| —Chambers’s. 

hincnietanontllipcednasenstta 
THE BUSINESS OF AMUSEMENT. 

Thackeray was always harping on the idea that it is a 
serious business for Hlarlequin to make people laugh. Him- 
self a great master of the droll, he probably deduced from 
his own consciousness the belief that extraordinary capacity 
to amuse others is generally associated with a delicacy of 
nervous organization and an emotional sensibility which 
render their possesscr specially liable to pain. Nature, in 
her queer and often cruel way, seems to exult in’ illustrating 
the principle of Vos non vobis. Market-gardeners seldom eat 
fruit, fishermen seldom taste fish, grocers’ apprentices are 
easily surfeited on raisins, crities of all kinds wish that some 
Lethe could be discovered, by dipping in which they might 
recover that freshness of taste and keenness of pereeption 
which the habit of professional judging bas dulled; and few 
people, we imagine, lead a harder Ite, or enjoy less of un- 
constrained and happy laughter, than those who avow it as 
their vocation to entertain the community. Perhaps we 
ought to confine the application of this remark to the rank 
and file of what, in the London Hra newspaper, is called 
“the profession,” or at least, to these and the subalterns and 
non-commissioned officers, Of the few persons of command- 
ing genius in the theatrical and musieal world, who have but 
to hold out their hand to fortune in order tu be helped over 
all difficulties and seated in the h’gh pinees of respect and 
affluence, we do not speak. Possibly they have their own 
labors and sorrows, [It may be no casy matter to keep artistic 
shill, even when accomparied with genius, at that high pitch 
of burnishing which can be relied on to fix the wandering 
vye of the public; and there is wo reason to believe that, in 
the majority of cases, the irritability of genius decreases in 
proportion to its genuineness or its rarity. But of those 
“ professionals” who take rank with pocts or historians of 
established reputation we do not now speak. For one thing, 
their ways and feelings are couparatively hidden from us. 
They do not advertise. We refer to that vast brotherhood 
and sisterhood who invite us in the strongest possible terms 
to know all about them, and proclaim in eloquent advertise- 
ments their power to amuse wed delight mankind. We have 
been looking over the advertising coinmns in several succes- 
sive numbers of the London “ra, and have been impressed 
with the notion, first, that the world which opened upon us 
is one of whieh most people Know very litle; and, in the 
second place, that the business of amusing men, women, and 
children, is, even at this holiday season of the year, no laugh- 
ine matter, The clement of mere fun probably takes a more 
prominent place among entertainments in August’ than it 
would be in Mareh, A large proportion, however, of the 
“artistes” whose advertisements are before us are in harness 
the whole year round; and the sole variation by which their 
mode of existence can be enlivened depends upon change of 
town for country, or upon episodical tours in America or on 
the Continent. The word “fun” must indeed be taken to 
include excitement of all kinds, except that which belongs to 
the tragic stage. The word “ sensation” is the most compre- 
hensive and accurate that can be used to define what the 
motley host of performers aim at. We cannot pretend to 
give, With any reasonable approximation to completeness, a 
list of the names they call themselves or the specialities they 
profess. Wizards and ventriloquists, equilibrists, contortion 
ists, jugglers, wire-walkers. rope-dancers, mimics, acrobats, 
fakirs, spiral-bicyele ascensionists, trapezists, grotesque gym- 
uasts, tumbling clowns, and flying jumpers, are among those 
which at once catch the eye. Peculiarities of sex and age 
are carefully specified. Infant Venuses, infant pianists, baby 
acrobats, lion-tamers twelve years old, female walkers of 
1,000 miles in 1,000 hours, “ the smallest vocalist and comedian 
in the world,” * the child wonder,” * the greatest female con- 
tortionists in the world,” announce their charms and achieve- 
ments. These advertisers are clearly of op'nion that there 
is a good deal inaname..... 

We approach nearer to the regular stage when we come to 
the advertisements of clowns, niggers, et hoe genus omne. 
Niggers are in fair demend. There are “ Good Nigyers,” 
“ Knock-about Niggers,”’ multitudinous musical niggers, and 
“ Linnet and Startling, the Royal Blackbirds,” are obviously 
niggers in pleasing disguise =“ Chambermaids,” either “ sing- 
ing” or with a “ brogue,” are called for. To chronicle and 
distinguish the various kinds of dancers,—* characteristic” 
dancers, ballet dancers, pedestal dancers, Champion dancers, 
“Sylphs,” and so on—would be a task for a more knowing 
hand then ours. Strange to say, “ Tfeavy Gentlemen and 
Old Women” and “ Heavy Juveniles” are wanted, and we 
almost wonder that some correspondent docs not give the 
editor of the London Zra a hint that his advertisers might 
try the House of Lords and Commons. Among the pro- 
























eople,” “ Dog People,” “ Duologve and Burlesque Artists,’’ 
“Double Drummers,” “ A Corner Man that can Skate, Dance, 
Jig, and Big-Boot,” “ People in every Branch of the Ghost 
Business,” “ Lightning Acrobats,” “James Davis, the Cure 
Up-side-down.”” It is interesting, but almost sad, to learn 
that “a host of first-class pantomimists” are “to let.” It 
cannot be said that either the pantomimists or other artists 
are guilty of hiding their light under a bushel. They are not 
prevented by any false modesty from stating the extent to 
which they are appreciated. Their “success” is never less 
than “tremendous,” or “ terrific.” They create “a perfect 
furore” wherever they go. “ They stand alone, they are un- 
equalled in their classical delineations of the gymnastic art, 
there’s no mistake.” This is Professor Chantrell’s account 
of his “ troupe,” and other professors have equal satisfaction 
in their assistants. They have no dea of not letting their 
best be seen, and confide to the whole werld the excellen 
opinion they have of themselves. We should think, how 
ever, that from the amount of thundering and deafening 
applause, their sense of hearing must stand in danger. 

No one can read these alvertisements without assenting to 
the remark with which we set out, that the business of 
amusing is no joke.—Spectator. 


a 
TOO TALL, 


“Is it cold up there?” This seems, at first sight, an inno- 
cent question enongh. So it 1s under some circumstances, 
For my own part, however, I have grown tired of hearing it. 
This is not surprising, for I have listened to it a great many 
times. When people address it to me, they langh in a dis- 
agreeable sort of manner, as if they saw a joke somewhere, 
‘There may be one. All I can say is that [ have never yet been 
able to appreciate the point of it. 

I may remark that I am tall. T have always been big for 
my age. My father and mother used to say that I should turn 
out an extraordinary man. ‘They sent me to school and I was 
the biggest lad there. For a time I was very comfortable, 
My fellows treated me with marked respect, and somo of them 
were in the habit of making me presents of bull's eyes, toffee, 
and the like. But by-and-by a change was brought about. It 
turned out that my size was considered a grievance by some 
of my companions, One day @ passionate little wretch with 
red hair, wound up a dispute anent a game of three-holes, by 
hurling a sbarp-edged stone at my leg, accompanying the act 
with the remark that though I was as big as a jackass I wasn't 
going to bully him. I love peace, otherwise (he consequence 
might have been serious, The young gentleman in question 
presumed on my leniency, and by-and-by others followed his 
pernicious example. I was shortly the recipient of many 
challenges to fight. These I felt compelled to decline, and 
the consequence was that I was covered with obloquy. Peo- 
ple never seemed to get the idea out of their heads that it was 
a positive disgrace for a big fellow like me not to be able to 
attack and defend any medium-sized lid at a moment's 
notice, 

Sometimes my temper got the better of me and I turned on 
my comparatively small antagonists. If they beat me, they 
were loudly cheered by admiring crowds; if L seemed to be 
thrashing them the crowds took up their cause, called me a 
great brute of a fellow, and acted in such a manner that I soon 
got more than I bargained for, All this was very natural and 
praiseworthy, perhaps, but I failed to see the justice of it, 

During my life many people have tried to make a hero of 
me. | have frequently, as the saying is, been * put in the 
breach.” It is, perhaps, extremely flattering to be called on 
to uphold the honors of your companious, but when yon are 
rather slow in your movements, and have very sensitive feel- 
ings, [ am inchned to think that you pay tov dearly for the 
honor, ’ 

Once I joined a ericket club, und played in a match. I 
remember thit, as [walked to the wicket, bat in hand, there 
was a buzz of excitement, and many opinions were expressed 
to the effect that Iwas going to ‘do it all.” People, also, 
advised each other to “look out.” ‘Tho first ball L reesived 
was so awfully swift that L never saw it before L felt it. There 
was a great langh when people saw me doubled-up, and some 
individuals remarked, in tones of intense satisfaction, that 
the “big ‘un” bad got it pretty hot that time. he second 
ball 1 got bowled me out, At once there was a howl of 
derision, and [ walked back to the pavilion amidst the jeers cf 
a portion of the great * unwashed.” Other fellows got out in 
an equally ignominious manner, but no particular notice was 
taken of them. 

1 have run in races once or twice, but have not won. Those 
who have watched the contests have gone nearly mad with 
excitement when a smaller man than myself has ‘left me 
standing,” as the phrase is. Ladies have fluttered their fans 
with joy when, after a desperate struy ge, L have been com- 
pelled to give in, In short, in everything that I have 
attempted | have always got the sympathies of the mob against 
me. If ever | had been fortunate enough to achieve a succesr- 
ful result [ feel that not a single atom of credit would have 
been accorded me. 

It is said that the British public always sile with the weak, 
Bosh! ‘They always side with the small. 
for I want no sympathy. ‘The only thing I wish is that people 
would leave me in peace, ‘They needn't make « point of look- 
ing pointedly at me as I pass them in the streets. There is 
no reason why they should make very audible remarks on me 
as I walk along. Nor can I see any necessity why they should 
be constantly expecting me to do things which 1 cannot per- 
form, and which, for the matter of that, would puzzle most 
men. I'll admit that I don’t like hard work; that, in fact, on 
the other hand, I am fond of taking mine ease. I know that 
I am not calculated to shine in public, for I feel that Iam 
awkward, and not so strong as | jook. It takes me all my 
time to get along. All that I want, then, all I ask, is that 
people will be kind enough to devote that attention which they 
now pive me to their own affairs. If they did this I feel that 
all parties concerned would be gainers. At any rate, I am 
certain that one individual would. —Lileral evi. 


pee —- 
TUE RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ASSYRIA, 
The greater portion of the engraved stones and tablets dis- 
covered in Assyria recently by Mr. George Siaith, who went 
out at the instance of the London Daily Telegraph, lave 
safely reached their destination in the British Museum. In 
the columns of the Zelegraph we find the following notice of 
some of the most important. ‘Tbe writer says: “ We believe 
that the portion of the Deluge Tablet, which our commis- 
sioner hit upon so fortunately, will be found to add the miss- 
ing page to that very interesting part of the legend where 
the building of the ark was described. The narrative, which 
excited so profound an interest last December, broke off after 


I don’t complain, 











this point; but the new piece goes on to recite how the god 
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THE ALBION. 





[Serr. 13, 1873, 








Hea enjoined the constructor of the ark to put into it the 
various animals in their order, To light upon s9 precious a 
page of antique record, so absorbingly interesting at once to 
the naturalist and Biblical student, was indubitably lucky ; 
and this was not the only instance of unusual good fortune. 
In the course of his excavations Mr. Smith came upon a 
broken signet-cylinder, made of black and white banded 


A SUNSET WALK. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 
Purple, gold, and ruby tints, 
Are fading in the sunless sky, 
And pearly, dim, uncertain glints 
Mark one lone star on high. 





agate, which he is convinced will prove to be the missing 
portion of an important seal of Sennacherih, the other moiety | 
of which was already in our Museum. Among other valu- | 
able items will now come’ to hand the tablet of Assyrian law | 
denouncing those who disobey the statutes and take bribes in| 
the seats of judgment; the syllabary—a sort of dictionary 
throwing fresh light upon all cuneiform texts—and a bilingual 
inscription in Akkad and Assyrian of much value for arcliwo- 
logists. ‘There will arrive a very curious fragmert proving 
that the Sabbath was an institution of these ancient monarch- 
ies, prescribing the food to be eaten on the seventh day, and 
forbi:lding the King’s chariot to be brought forth, with other 
remarkable enactments, A cylinder of Sargon is among the | 
relics, which illustrates in the most striking manner a pass- | 
age in the Book of Isaiah; and there will be a new text of | 
the reign of Assur-bani-pal, giving the history of the original 
conquest of Babylon, 2,280 years before the Christian era. 
A brick inscription of Shaknanezer, and of his son, Tugultim. 
nip, the builder of the great temple, will be of interest to 
curonologists, and equally attractive to students of the re- 
ligious history of mankind will be some tablets from Babylon 
bearing on rites and ceremonies. From Kalah Sherghat 
comes a tablet inscribed with the conquest of Assur-u-balid, 
and from Hillah some contemporaneous inscriptions of Cyrus, 
along with other fragments, which may, perhaps, throw light 
upon the singular fact that Xerxes, although he reigned for 
twenty-one years, is not mentioned on any of those southern 
monuments hitherto discovered. There will be Selencian 
avd Parthian texts, too, amid this consignment of ‘ old ob- 
livion,” which, albeit of a far later age than the Assyrian 
treasure-trove, may have importance as bearing on historical 
dates and facts.” 


-_--—~> —- —— 
HEALTH AND DENSITY OR POPULATION, 


Investigation proves that a town is not necessarily fatal to 
health in proportion to its magnitude and population ; for, of 
the very largest towns, London, the largest of all, is by far 
the healthiest. Its mortality, including all its unhealthiest 
districts, is very much lighter than that of most of the other 
greatest towns. ‘Thus, in 1870, the mortality of London was 
at the rate of 241 per thousand, (these figures are by the Re- 
gistrar General, our calculation gives only 23.8,) against 29.4 
at Leeds, 31.2 at Manchester, 31.6 at Bristo}, 39.1 at Liverpool. 
We observe that the Registrar Gcnezal’s summary is too ten- 
derly censiderate of the reputation of the most unhealthy 
places, and by way of qualifying it, combines the unhealthi- 
est districts with the less unhealthy adjoming. ‘Thus, he 
gives the figures for Bristol, after diluting them with those of 
Clifton, and Manchester with Salford. In like manner, by 
running in West Derby with Liverpool, the figures of the 
latter are plausibly put down at 32.9, whereas they are really 
89.1, as before stated. Furthermore, it comes out that the 


The cricket’s tiny bell is rung, 
The last song of the bird is sung. 


Far away the din and fret— 

The daytime hurry, and the strife— 
The weary toil and sad regret, 

Which haunt our daily life— 
Oh, far away these leave me now, 
With sunset’s kisses on my brow. 


Leaves, which all day idly tost, 
Now pause to listen for the Night, 

Fast riding with his radiant host, 
O’er hills of dying light. 

Around me falls the hush of prayer, 

And dimmer grows the pulseless air. 


Peace and love on all descend ! 
Oh, surely, in an hour like this, 
Kind heaven seems nearer earth to bend, 
To give one good-night kiss ! 
Fair home-lights now the wanderer sees, 
Like fire-flies, twinkle through the trees. 


Loving ones return to him, 

And rosy cheeks with love-light glow ; 
Fond hopes arise at twilight dim, 

In dreams of long ago. 
And all the joy sweet memory gives, 
‘Touched by the hand of sunset, lives. 


Oh, tranquil sunset of the soul, 
When all the jar of earth is past! 
When storms no longer round us roll, 
And heaven is near at last ! 
We know, though faint, and fail we may, 
Culm sunset ends the longest day. 
—_——__~>—__—. 
THEATRES OF SHAKESPERE'S TIME. 

There were already seven theatres in London, in Shakes- 
pere’s time, so brisk and universal was the taste for dramatic 
representations—great and rude contrivances, awkward in 
their construction, barbarous in their appointments; but a 
fervid imagination readily supplied all that they lacked, and 
hardy bodies endured all inconveniences without difliculty. 
On a dirty site, on the banks of the Thames, rose the principal 
theatre, the Globe, a sort of hexagonal tower, surrounded by 
a muddy ditch, on which was hoisted a red flag. The common 
people could enter as well as the rich ; there were sixpenny, 
twopenny, even pe nny seats, but they could not see it without 
money. If it rained, as it often rains in London, the people 
in the pit—butchers, mercers, bakers, sailors, apprentices— 





unhealthiest district of London is a shade healthier than the 
healthiest sub-district of Liverpool. Unfortunately for the 
reputation of Chelsea, it is the unhealthiest district of the 
metropolis, its figures beipg 28.2. per thousand, whilst the 
sub-district of St. George, Liverpool, though the healthiest 
locality of that town, gives us figures of 28.3. During the 
same year some of the unhealthiest districts of London were 
Lealthier by far than the aggregate of smaller places. For 
instance, the notorious and despised districts of Bethnal 
Green, figuring at 24.5, Whitechapel at 25.3, Shoreditch at 
25.7, and St. Giles’s at 25.9, compare very favorably with the 
above figures obtained from Leeds, and the other black spots 
enumerated, 

We thus learn that neither the magnitude of a town, nor 
its density of population, nor the remoteness of its centre 
from the open country, is any fair clue to its probable health. 
St. George’s, Liverpool, is comparatively a suburb, with a 
population of only nine thovsand, including more than an 
average of well-to-do people, living in good houses, by no 
means crowded, and within an evening's stroll of a splendid 
park, and an entirely rural district. St. Giles’s, London, on 
the contrary, has a population of over fifty-three thousand, 
with an extreme preponderance of intensely poor creatures, 
densely packed in cramped. up dwellings, abutting upon lanes 
and alleys, which are a standing opprobrium to the metropo- 
lis, and the terror and eyesore of passers-by. At the same 
time, this population is so far from country air and rural 
scenes, that the distance in a straight line between it and the 
nearest corn-field can only be computed by miles. Those 
who roughly assume that town life is necessarily unhealthier 
than suburban and country life, will find it difficult to explain 
why the death-rate of the Liverpool St. George (28.3) is con- 
siderably in excess of the London St. Giles (only 25.9.)— 
Health in Town and Country. 


ao 
MILTON'S PROSE AND POETRY. 


We saw how, from the bright serenity and sweet, calm ca- 
dence of his early poems, Milton, at the call of duty, passed 
into the agitated atmospkere of his prose writings. We now 
see him returning to a still intellectual region, and subjecting 
those encrgies which, ia his prose, had revealed their wild, 
almost savage strength, to the finer, severer discipline of 
poetic melody. One figures him as a Homeric warrior, who, 
in the cool of dawn, mounted his chariot and practiced his 
horses in proud, measured pacings by the river bank; who 
heard suddenly the ery of comba‘*, turned his coursers’ heads 
to the fray, and, through long hours of conflict, urged them 
on the enemy ; and who, last of all, when the struggle was 
over, the shadows lengthened in the western sun, reined them 
up in measured pacing as of the morning, only that now, in 
the grandeur of their tread, there was the memory of battle. 
Realize it by what imagery we may, there isa difference, there 
is also an aflinity, between Milton’s prose and his poety 
which, if we could understand him, we must apprehend. Had 
ne left us only his poetry, we should have had little surmise 
of the tremendous strength that lay in him. We can now 
see that, both in the poetry and the prose, we have Milton, 
another, yet the same. In the prose the torrent toams, 
Jeaps, rages, tosses, rocks about; in the poetry the torrents 
sing asong. Inthe prose, the tempest hurtles through the 
air, driving the clouds before it like the routed Autumn 


received the streaming rain upon their heads. I suppose they 
did not trouble themselves about it; it was not so long since 
they began to pave the streets of London; and when men 
like these have had experience of sewers and puddles, they 
are not afraid of catching cold. While they are waiting for 
the piece, they amuse themselves after ‘their fashion, drink 
beer, crack nuts, eat fruit, howl, and now and then resort to 
their fists; they have been known to fall upon the actors, 
and turn the theatre upside down, At other times they were 
dissatisfied, and went to the tavern to give the poet a hiding, 
or toss him in a blanket ; they were coarse fellows, and there 
was no month when the ery ef “ Clubs” did not call them 
out of their shops to exercise their brawny arms. When the 
beer took effect, there was a great upturned barrel in the pit, 
a peculiar receptacte for general use. The smell rises, then 
comes the cry,“ Burn the juniper!” They burn some in a 
plate on the stage, and the heavy smoke fills the air. Cer- 
tainly the folk there assembled could omg | get disgusted 
at anything, and cannot have had noses. In the time of 
Rabelais there was not much cleanliness to speak of. Re- 
member that they were hardly out of the middle age, and 
that in the middle age man lived on a dunghill. Above them, 
on the stage, were the spectators able to pay a shilling, the 
elegant people, the gentlefolk. These were sheltered from 
the rain, and if they chose to pay an extra shilling, could 
have a stool. To this were reduced the prerogatives of rank 
and the devices of comfort. It often happened that there 
were not stools enough ; then they lie down on the ground. 
This was not a time to be dainty. They play cards, smoke, 
insult the pit, who gave it them back without stinting, and 
throw apples at them into the bargain. They also gesticulate, 
swear at them in Italian, French, English ; crack aloud jokes 
in dainty, composite, high-colored words ; in short, they have 
the energetic, original, gay manners of artists, the same 
absence of constraint, and, to complete the resemblance, the 
sume desire to make themselves singular, the same imaginative 
cravings, the same absurd and picturesque devices—beards 
cut to a point, into the shape of a fan, a spade, the letter T ; 
gaudy and expensive dresses, copied from five or six neigh- 
boring nations, embroidered, laced with gold, motley, con- 
tinually heightened in eflect, or changed for others—there 
Was, as it were, a carnival on their brains as well as on their 
backs.— Tuine’s History of English Literature. 
a 


WHY MARRIAGES DECREASE. 


The falling off in marriages is found in the centres of 
population, where the needs of life press hard. The old- 
fashioned disinterestedness has of late years been losing 
ground in these places. Thirty or forty years ago it was 
plain sailing ; a gibbous hat and the Italian opera were un- 
known; all worked for a living, and none were rich as com- 
pared with those to-day. It has become evident that in cities 
Hymen is losing his power; yet the goddess who came out 
of the sea-foam continues to exercise her wonted charms over 
men, though they refuse to follow Hymen. There is a hide- 
and seek process on the part of man to avoid supporting the 
woman, Which would be to the last degree ungenerous if it 
were not in some measure compulsory. Fathers endeavor to 
dispose of daughters to those who stand upon conditions, and 
each tries to shirk the expense of keeping them. Thus 
regarded, the woman becomes a possible encumbrance to a 
marrying man, and almost a parasite in her own family. A 











Jeaves; in the poetry the great wind is imprisoned in the 


breast and plumes of a bird, floating in the sky and flooding | js stretched on a financial wheel, which never ceases to turn| we are on with the new; we ma: 


the vault of heaven with grave sweet melody.—Contemporary 
Review, 


great number of those who live in luxury in the metropolis 
make both ends meet with difficulty. The head of the family 


every day in the year. He is pressed for what he considers 
the necessaries of Jife, and spends twenty thousand dollars a 


year. The capital of this man who spends twenty thousand 
dollars a year, at legal interest, would not perhaps yield him 
a third of what he expends; thus he is obliged to work hard 
| for his living, and without relaxation. He is not in a position 
to help any one but himself, however willing he may be to 
;doso. The young man making his way through an ocean of 
| difficulties, and carrying heavy ballast in the shape of clubs 
and social dissipation, may like the daughter of the poor rich 

father; but he has not the audacity, even if she were willing, 

to make the sacrifice, to take her out of her handsome nest into 
an inferior one. In resisting the matrimonial temptation he 

has something to say for himself. His knowledge of 
life tells him that there are scarcely any hours of happiness 

which are compensation for the rasping, wearing, daily want 

of means to provide for every-day necessaries and comforts, 

and that it is not long betore dcmestic peace gives way 

before this terrible pressure. It is human, too, for the woman 

in unguarded moments to make comparisons between her 

married and single life, in which regrets and reproaches are 

implied if not spoken. When matters reach this point it is 

the coup de grace, and domestc felicity is at an end. 

An adviser may say to this young man, if he wants to 
marry the poor rich girl, Go West; but this is counsel he 
cannot follow. His lot is cast here, and through industry he 
has reasonable expectations of ultimately acquiring a modest 
competency. It would be foolish for him to give up the 
bird in hand for the two out West in the bush, to say nothing 
of his likings, which ten to one favor his present surround- 
ings. Here the field of Jabor is plainly indicated, and he is 
already in the harness. His future Leing here, he must sub- 
mit to the conditions of life around him, and accept civiliza- 
tion as he finds it. Thus reasoning he turns away from the 
poor rich msn’s sumptuous dwelling with a sigh; he may 
not pluck the coveted flower. And if the expected bride- 
groom in purple and fine linen, from Lydian shores, fail to 
come, the daughter is condemned to a life of celibacy. If 
the father has several such, who wait in vain, his house, 
according to the Dutch proverb, becomes like a cellar full of 
sour beer. 

There are three issues out of the difficulties which involve 
marriage in the cities; a simpler mode of life; the indepen- 
dence which the woman may acquire in self-support; and 
the dowry, which concerns rather the parents than the 
woman herself.—Galary. 

———_@——_—_——— 


ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE. 


The Italian journals relate that the environs of Catanzaro, 
Calabria, are infested by a band of brigands under the com- 
mand of a young woman. She is only twenty years of age, 
and of great beauty. Her name is Maria, the widow of Pietro 
Monico, a bandit chief, who was killed in an encounter with 
the gendarmes. At his death she seized his carbine and 
swore to avenge him. Some time after, a young man, the 
son of a wealthy farmer, fell in love with her, and joined the 
band in order to be able to prosecute his suit. He was, how- 
ever, peremptorily rejected, and in order to revenge himself 
he betrayed her to the authorities. She was arrested, tried, 
and sentenced to thirty years’ imprisonment. While under- 
going her punishment, a warden became enamored of ‘er, 
favored her escape, and accompanied her, but was stabbed to 
death by her orders immediately she had rejoined her band. 
Since that period she bas become still more redoubtable, her 
| audacity and activity having redoubled, and she has made 

herself the terror of the country. She burns farms, carries 
off catule, and levies forced contributions. The slightest dis- 
obedience to her orders is punishable by death. Her troop 
is numerous, and always well informed by the peasantry, 
through dread of vengeance. 

From another source we learn that one of the most feroci- 
ous and successful of the brigand chiefs who have for years 
past been the terror of Southern Italy, has just been hunted 
down, and his band extirpated. It does not seem to have 
been very numerous—only nine persons--but the chief, 
Manzi, had pursued his depredaticns so long, and with such 
uniform good fortune, that dread of his power gave him the 
population of entire villages as passive if not active sym- 
pathizers. Fortunately he has lately had to do with a Prefect 
who speedily found out the safest and easiest way of dealing 
with such pests. The Prefect of Salerno did not encumber 
his movements with a formidable military expedition on so 
large a scale as to give warning of its approach wherever it 
went; he treated Manzi as a wild beast who had to be 
tracked to his lair and shot down by any sportsman lucky 
enough to get within reach. The brigand and his followers, 
after various doublings, were fairly caught in the toils, when 
that happened which has often occurred to experienced tiger 
or boar hunters in India and elsewhere. Manzi and his men 
brought to bay, turned fiercely on their pursuers and sold 
their lives as dearly as they could. They killed»one gen- 
darme and wounded three others, six of themselves and their 
leader perishing in the struggle. 

——__~>____—— 


THE ROSE HARVEST. 


Of late years roses have become to many a continual feast. 
The year is girdled round with a garland of roses. They add 
to the riches of our Christmas cheer; they welcome, with 
their gladsome beauty, the new-born year. But the majority 
of mankind have as yet but one rose harvest; it is reaped 
throughout the month of June and the first weeks of July. 
Seldom has it been richer and fuller than this year. The late 
wet spring but pushed the impatient roses back. Unless in 
unfavorable positions, it hardly injured them—nay, perhaps, 
it did them good. It steadied their growth, and secured time 
to develop size, lay on substance, elaborate color and fragrance, 
and mould them into form. The flower-buds grew into beauty 
under the genial showers; they were drawa out at express 
speed by intense sunbeams, and the later flowers were hurried 
out of blossom with unusual speed. Shade is almost as essen- 
tial to late roses as direct sunshine is for early ones; and, by 
the wise use of sun and shade at the right season, the glories 
of the rose may be prolonged. For instance, Marechal Niel 
leads all the other roses. ‘here is none so early ashe. Ona 
south wall he unfolds his golden flowers early in May, and the 
jearlier he comes the finer the flowers. The sun takes the 
| substance, color, and even the fragrance out of this glorious 
| rose. But, early in the season, each bloom is distinguished 
| for size, color, substance, and odor ; and it is by far the largest, 
|as well as the most glorions, of all yellow roses, not forgetting 
;even Baroness Rothschild or Marie Baumann. But, as the 
|sun strengthens, the Marechal melts away into a shadow of 
his former self, unless it be a chance flower on a brier in a 
shady place, or a plant against a north or east wall, 

In roses it is not needtul to be off with the old love before 

















y love all—old and new. 
Therefore, while well nigh adoring the Marechal Niel, I still 
cling with passionate devotion to the Gloire de Dijon, which 
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has perhaps seldom flowered better than it has this season. 
There are also the charming Madame Falcot and Safrano, and 
no lover of yellow or golden roses should be without Triomphe 
de Rennes and Celine Forestier, the latter, for usefulness, 
beanty, profusion of bloom, and sweetness, standing third in 
my list of golden or yellow roses. And now I wish to bow 
low to the Baroness Rothschild. She has been glerious this 
season in form, size, substance, and exquisitely-delicate color. 
The Baroness has but one fault—she does not stand up, but, 
on the contrary, almost sits among the leaves and branches. 
Miss Ingram hus also been unusually fine this year, while 
Bould de Niege is the most charming white hybrid perpetual 
for bouquets and button-holes of all the roses grown. La 
France has been superb--immense masses. of a delicate 
color that we hardly fiud in any other rose; and, although 
thin and somewhat loose when fully expanded, it is most 


before the unwritten code of the proprietor’s duty to the 
cottiers on his estate; and whether he evicts whole hamlets 
to turn farms into forests, which pay him better, or takes 
down his laborers’ cottages on his land, thus forcing the men 
te walk many miles daily to their work, he is equally at peace 
with himselt, equally ignorant that though, in his legal right, 
he is morally, utterly, and profoundly wrong, the higher law, 
the law of duty, has not made itself manifest to him and he 
lives on the lower level where he is at home. Landlords who 
keep game that injure the crops but afford sport to a few 
friends,—who regard the life of a fox as of more importance 
than the well-being of a family,—are also certainly justitied by 
custom and the common law in doing what they like with their 
own; but they too are on that lower level of morality where 
duty is not known, and consideration for others has no har- 
borage. Who, however, is the prophet that can speak to them 





perfect in form when in bud and opening. Peter Lawson 
promises to be almost as useful among dark roses as Charles 
Lawson is among pink varieties; the latter and Coupe 
d@’Hebe have been our most useful roses for cutting this year, 
and for vase or buuquet work hardly any two roses can match 
these when in bud. Souvenir d'un Ami has excelled even 
itself this season among ‘leas, aud I have seen one flower of 
Homer of the most perfect form, with the upper part of the 
petals more or less crimped, and suffused with deep color, 
melting iuto almost a white at the base. Now is the time to 
take measures to secure a second bloom of roses, or rather had 
these measures been taken sooner, that bloom might have 


end say ‘‘Thoa art the man,”; so that they shall hear and give 
keed? The law allows; and so far as we ave pone yet, we 
cannot get men to see that duty can forbid what the law freely 
|grants, ‘This is one of the stumbling-blocks of English life 
jand character. The law-abiding people is not always the 
| duty-doing people ; and we have been forced to recognise this 
| of late by an amount of personal legislation entirely foreign to 
| the genius of the nation, but forced on the government by the 
| absence of all sense of duty in those with influence and power. 

Where the law does not enter we have infamous combinations, 
jas in the price of coals and the like; and though our system 
at the present time may be tending to grandmotherliness, and 


been made almost continuous throughout the summer and | an irritating personality, yet we may thank our want of duty 


autumn months. ‘The secret of continuity of blooming is 
incessant picking and stopping. As soon as « flower fades 
pick it off. When all the flowers of a branch have bloomed, 
cut it back to the strongest bud, It will push at once, and 
that branch may be in flower a second time before the last 
flower on the tree or bush has faded. But of conrse this con- 
tinuity of blossoming makes heavy demands upon the plants ; 
these must be met by liberal top-dressings of malt-combings 
or manure; and, where the sight and smell of it are not 
objected to, house and stable sewage are also admirable helps, 
if Lot applied too strong. Only by a stimulating regime, and 
planting in rich, deep, strong soi!, can any roses be forced to 
merit their title of Perpetuals.—Garden. 


———_—______— 
MR. GLADSTONE AT THE WELSil EISTEDDFOD. 


The National Eisteddfod was opened on Tuesday morning, 
the 19th ult., at Mold, in a large pavilion erected near the 
County Hall. Tue building was capable of holding 5,000 
persons, but owing to the weather there was not more than 
2,000 persous present. 

Mr. Gladstone presided, and in the course of his opening 
address spoke of the treatment which Wales had received 
from the Sovereign and the Legislature of England at dif- 
ferent periods, and dwelt on the ample measures of justice 
that was dealt out to Wales by the great Queen Elizabeth and 
the Sovereigns of the Tudor period. Queen Elizabeth had 


given them a Welsh Bible, for, strange to say, there was a/ 
Welsh translation of the Bible long before the English ver- | 


sion was completed, and Welshmen were the especial favor- 
ites of the crown for ecclesiastical appointments. But after 
the Revolution of 1683 an cxtraordinary change took place. 
From the early part of the eighteenth century a Welshman 
Was never appointed to a Welsh see until her Majesty was 
pleased some three years ago to sanction the appointment of 
the Right Rev. Dr. Hughes. A fatal mistake in principle 
and policy was made by the Government of William IIT. in 
supposing that the language, customs, traditions, and aftee- 
tions of the people could be changed, if not by physical force, 
at least by moral pressure. No doubt Welsh laborers found 
a difficully in getting the full value of their labor if they 
could not speak English, and therefore it was vital to their 
mtcrest that they should encourage and promote the study of 
the English language at their schools and at home. Still, 
that did not prevent him saying that the fond recollections 
of the Welsh people should be respected and cherished. Mr. 
Gladstone said it seemed to him that after the great Revolu- 
tion of 1688 the King and the Government of England were 
betrayed by a false analogy. In Ireland they found a peeple 
speaking Erse, and found them attached to an exiled dynasty. 
In the highlands of Scotland they found the people speaking 
Gaelic, and they knew that the great mass of the people were 
also hostile to themselves. They looked to Wales, 
and then, misled by this false analogy, they said 
to themselves, “ Welshmen speak Welsh; the lan- 
guage tends to make them hostile to us; we will use 
every power the law and political and ecclesiastical influence 
can give us in order to drive them into the use of the English 
and the abandonment of their native tongue.” What had 
been the result? In Scotland the people are rapidly given 
up Gaelic. In Ircland he understood that now there was 
nobody who does not understand English. In Wales, on the 
other band, it is said that 800,000 people still cling to their 
native tongue in spite of all the pressure which had been put 
upon them. Such was the loyalty of Welsh people, how- 
ever, that their heart had never been alienated from the 
throne and the laws of the country. The Welsh were a 
people of deep and strong religious sympathies, but on those 
sympathies they had been deeply, most unjustly, and even 
madly thwarted. To their own great honor they had made 
provision themselves for their own religious wants. Whata 
lesson that was upon the false policy that had been pursued. 
We bad endeavored to he “hem into the abandonment of 


their language; they had ng to it with unexampled | 
fidelity. In conclusion, Mr. Gladstone said there was no| 


greater folly circulating upon the earth at the present moment 
than the disposition to undervalue the rclics of the past, and | 
to break those links which unite human beings of the present 
daz with the generations that had passed away. Mr. Glad- 
stone, on resuming his seat, was loudly applauded. 
—_——__o 


OUR DUTIES. 





in our dealings with each other as the cause which has brought 
down the ferule on our pates. Law-abiding, truly; but not 
always content with the statutes we obey ; aud those based on 
the duty we owe our neighbor ever more or less unpopular. 
Many people regard it as an infamy—a tyranny—that they 
should be called on to pay the new school-rate for example, 
and say that, although rich, they have no obligations to the 
poor. ‘These are the people who may be heard wishing that 
the poor-rates did not exist, and that charity was voluntary, 
|as heretofore. ‘There is something in this, 1f all people would 
be charitable ; for the personality of almsgiving is precious to 
the giver. But, on the other hand, it 1s a grand thing to 
| recognise as a law the duty of keeping the poor, and that the 
rich ought to give of their wealth for tho sustenance of those 
who need. And, as a rule, those object to the rate who would 
not give a farthing in voluntary offering, nor unless under 
pres penne If they recognised the support of the poor asa 
duty they would not object to its legislation ; but to lay stress 
| on the impulse, which as things are does nothing beyond legal 
| obligation, is eloquent of what would be were that legal obli- 
gation destroyed. Unless indeed men are like children, and 
pettishly refuse to do whut they might because they are com- 
| pelled to do what they ought. {n fact, the rule of auty is not 
| the rule of the present. —Cornhill Magazine. 
| 





ne eeeeeed 
NEWS FROM THE POLARIS. 


U. 8. SreamMer Ticress, Disco, Aug. 25, via Sv. Jomn’s, 
N. F., Sept. 10.—We have at last positive and very late news 
of the missing Arctic voyagers. The Tigress sailed from 
Upernavik on the 11th of August, and examined the shores 
of Northumberland Island, where Tyson and his party re- 
ported that they left the Polaris. No trace of the vessel was 
found here and no sign of life, and it is supposed that the 
rescued men were mistaken in the locality of their separation 
from the vessel. Near Littleton Isiand, however, in lat. 78 
deg. 23 min. N., long. 73 deg. 46 min. W., we discovered the 
camp, Aug. 14, in which the Buddington party had wintered. 
Six Esquimaux were living in it, and from them and the 
manuscript records left behind by Crpt. Buddington we as- 
certained the history of the expedition up to a period only 
six weeks previous. After the separation from Tyson, the 
Polaris party constructed a house of the ship timber and can- 
vas, in which they spent the Winter. The ship being too 
badly damaged to risk a voyage home, though she still floated, 
they used some of the material in her for the construction of 
two whale-boats with which they purposed going south at 
the first open water. On July 1 they were enabled to carry 
out their intention, and put to sea, probably making for Cape 
York, on the coast of Greenland, about 250 miles to the 
south-east, where they could hope to catch a whaler bound 
for Labracor, We kept a sharp lookout all along the coast 
both going and returning, but saw no signals and no human 
beings. 

We obtained from the camp all the manuscripts of the ex- 
pedition and all the journals. These records are very long 
and contain a great deal of valuable information. Budding- 
ton’s party were all well when they took to their boats on 
the 1st of July. The Polaris remained afloat till three weeks 
ago, When she parted her moorings in a gale, drifted two 
miles south-west, and sank in the ice. Two icebergs now 
cover the wreck. We sail to-day for Labrador in search of 
whalers which may have picked up the missing men. Nine 
steam-whalers have gone north and are now on the west 
side. The Juniata leaves at once for St. John’s, and we shall 
follow her immediately if we accomplish the object of our 
voyage. All on board the Tigress are well, and full of 
confidence. 


ee 
LOVE UNBOUGHUT. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought 
Love gives itself, but is not bought; 


Nor voice nor sound betrays 
Its deep impassioned gaze. 


It comes—the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity,— 
In silence and alone 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 





The departuro of the balloon ‘‘ Daily Graphic” for Europe 
has been postponed. An attempt was made on Wednesday by 
Mr. Donaldson, beginning at three o'clock in the morning, to 
inflate the huge cotton bag with gas, but was abaudoned at 
nine o'clock on account of the high wind. 

The resident population of the United Kingdom in the mid- 
die of 1873 is estimated at $2,131,485, that of England and 
Wales amounting to 23,356,414, of Scotland to 3,430,924, and 
of Ireland to 5,544,151. The corrected death rate of the 
quarter was 20.7 per 1,000, the birth rate 35.6, and the mar- 
riage rate in the first quarter of the year was 16.5 per 1,000, 

The inhabitants of the Fiji Islands are again petitioning the 
British Government formally to take them under its keeping 
and they seem not unlikely to be successful. At any rate, the 
Imperial Government is taking an active interest in tho affairs 
of the islands just now, 


A correspondent of the Presse has been able to have a few 
minutes’ conversation with Marshal Bazaine He found the 
marshal calm but greatly aged, and anyone can see that the 
last six months have profoundly affected the organization of 
the prisoner. He seemed, howover, full of confidence as to 
the issue of the trial. 

Not long since one of the light-fingered gentry, dressed in 
letter-carrier’s uniform, picked the lock of a post-office pillar 
box in London, opened the door and carried off the letters, 
The thing was done at jive o'clock in the afternoon. ‘The act 
shows what a bold rascal is the nineteenth century thief. It 
also shows what a pertect science modern stealing: has become. 

Among many other things it was said that the Shah of 
Persia, having been induced to taste the German porter-beer 
luring his visit to Berlin, at once ordered a dozen bottles to 
be forwarded to an uncle in ‘Teheran, whom he suspected of 
growing toc popular during his absence, adding, as he pocketed 
the receipt given him at the parcel delivery office, ** If he can 
stand that I have nothing more to say, and must bow to the 
will of Allah!” 

A curious fact in natural history, important to tea-planters, 
has been dircovered—namely, that locusts will not eat tea- 
leaves. A Darjeeling paper tells us that very large flights of 
locusts recently settled on the tea-gardens, reddening the sur- 
face of the ground by their numbers; but in a few hours 
they passed on, having devoured every blade of grass, but 
leaving the tea-bushes «bsolutely intact, 

The Sultan has addressed an autograph letter to the King of 
Greece, thanking him for the gift of the Order of the Kc- 
deemer. 

The London Potice report that in the metropolis (exclusive 
of the City) 118 persons were run over and killed in the streets 
in 1872—-10 by cabs, 13 by omnibuses, 1 by a tramway-car, 6 
by carriages and broughams, 18 by light carts, 19 by wagons 
aud drays, 30 by vans, 2 by horses ridden, and 19 by heavy 
carts, 

The time occupied by messages in transmission from Eng- 
land to India is as follows; Via ‘Teheran, for the week ending 
Aug. 22.—Longest time taken by any message, 4 hours 10 
minutes; shortest time taken by any message, 17 minutes ; 
average time of all messages, 1 hour 52 minutes, 

A new and valuable field of coal has quite lately been dir- 
covered in Northamptonshire, England. 

Three new war vessels have just been added to the British 
Navy, and twenty five others are in course of constiuction. 

Notwithstanding the Abyssinian wer and the Geneva award, 
the public debt of England has been reduced by $28,722,775 
within the last fifteen years, 

The British exhibitors at Vienna have subscribed £1,500, in 
sums of £1 to £20, as a testimonial to Mr, Philip Cunliffe 
Owen, Secretary of the British Commission, in recognition of 
his exertions and attention. The testimonial (consisting of 
candelabra and tazzas by Elkington, and jewelry for Mrs. 
Owen, the remainder in a purse) will be presented in London 
on the 1st of October. 

A serious riot broke out several days ago in the Presidency 
of Madras, ‘Troops were sent to the scene of the disturbauce 
and restored order ; not, however, before they had fired upon 
the rioters and killed 6 ght of them. 

The Japan Gazetle says the commercial agencies throughout 
the country were never known to be as stagnant as they are 
at present. This is attributed to the fact that merchants aud 
people anticipate reversions in international treatics, and 
believe in the policy of awaiting results. 

It is proposed to commute the salary of the Lord Mayor cf 
London, which at present is derived from dues, etc., to an 
annual payment of £10,000. His present salary amounts to 
about £7,000. The increase is to be spent in more liberal 
hospitalities to commercial men and provincial municipal 
authorities. 

A French pbysician has discovered that the peculiar odor of 
Russian leather has a very beneficial effect upon weak lungs, 
and he advises consumptive patients to repose upon pillows 
covered with that material. 

Sir James Wylie, late physician to the Emperor of Russir, 
made a careful study of the effect of light as a curative ageur 
in the Hospital of St. Petersburg. He discovered that the 
number of patients who were cured in rooms properly lighted 
was four times as great as it was when they were confined in 
dark rooms. 

Bicycle races are becoming very popular in England. 

A French countess seized a philosopher at the supper tablo 
and, sinking her voice to a whisper, said, ‘* While they are 
cutting up the fowls and we have got five minutes to spare, do 
tell me the history of the world, for 1 want to know it so 
much,” 


A woman living in a town in the Canton of Zurich recently 


To seck the elected one. resorted to a curious mode of revenge. Her cat, of which she 
was exceptionally fond, had for some reason or other been 
killed by an official, She accordingly procured several 
mouse-traps and caught some fifty mice, which she imme- 
diately inclosed in an appropriate box and sent to the offending 
person. He, suspecting nothing, opened the package, and 
was horrified to see a swarm of mice spring out of the box and 
run all over the place. At the bottom of the box he found a 
note containing the following words: ‘* You have killed my 
cat, I have therefore the honor to send you my mice,” 

The Lx-Queen of Spain is defendant in an action instituted 
by her husband, who accuses his wife of squandering her 
fortune in political enterprises and extravagant amusements, 
She was, he says, worth 1,000,000 francs a year when she went 
to live in Paris, but since then her income has dwindled down 
to 500,000 francs, and if she is allowed to go on, as she seems 
inclined to do, she will in a few years be penniless, 


Of landlords to tenants there are many who are up to high- 
water mark, as society has ruled it; but of those who go 
beyond, we can affirm but little! Rent is the landlord's alpha 
of self-reporting duty, and his omega of what duty others owe 
tohim. The richest man will not give a superior cottage for 
a lower rate than the conventional standard of percentage, 
though he may be liberal in the matter of repairs and put in a 
few ornamental touches like plums in the pudding. If he 
does this he does more than his neighbors; and his kudos 
from those he obliges is scarcely in proportion to his blame 
from his fellow proprietors with whom he is contrasted. Or 
if a landed proprietor, say in the Highlands, wishes to make a 
deer-forest where he has now sheep-farms, does he give a 
thought of duty to the families he dispossesses ? or, if he does, 

. does that thought delay or arrest him? Surely not! The 
doctrine that he may do what he likes with his own goes far 


Oh, weary hearts! Ob, slumbering eyes! 
Oh, drevping souls, whose dustinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
Ye shall be loved again ! 


“No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolate, 
But some heart though unknown 
Responds unto his own. 


“ Responds—as if with unseen wings, 
An angel touched its quivering strings ; 
And whispers in its song 
Where hast thou stayed so long ?” 

















GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is reported that Queen Victoria will soon go to Homburg, 
the celebrated watering-place near Frankfort. 

Owing to dissatisfaction with the proceedings of the British 
American Mixed Claims Commission at Washington, the 
claimants in London contemplate calling a public meeting to 
give expression to their grievances, 

The annual dinner of the master entlers of Sheffield took 
place in that city on the Sth inst. The Right Hon. Robert 
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acres, 


In the province of Ulster alone the increase is 8,780 | 
Ia all the other three provinces the cultivation has jewellery of the value of £10,000. 





A firm of West-end jewellers has recently been robbed of 
They received an order 


fallen off. Of the entire number (1,482) of seutching mills in from the Shah to send him some jewels for his inspection, and 
| 1872, 1,375 were in Ulster, 56 in Leinster, 59 in Munster, and | several packages, small in bulk, but containing articles of 


32 in Connaught. 

| A singular fact has Jately transpired in connection with the 
|strike of the London gas stokers in December last. In the 
| General Post Office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand the amount of gas 


! consumed daily during the month of December averages 40,- | 


|000 feet. When the authorities received a warning that the 
supply of gas would probably be cut off, an order was given 
| for aton of candles, and during the strike the sorting offices 
| were lighted up with 2,000 of these preparations. The cost 
| was £60 during the four days of the strike, while the expense 


| great value, were accordingly prepared to send to his Majesty, 
|In the course of that preparation, one of the packages, con- 
sisting of four diamond crosses, a necklace of large diamonds, 
several brooches, rings, and earrings, set with diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds, worth more than £10,000, was missed, 
and up to this moment not the slightest clue has been obtained 
as to the actual cireumstances of the robbery. All that is 
known by the firm is that the package was safe in their hands 
on June 18, and that it was gonc—no one knows where—on 
July 1. The gold mountings of the ornaments, but without 


Lowe, who was one of the puests, mn response to a toast, de- |of gas in the same time would have been £30. ‘Thus, at a! the stones, were lately discovered in the bed of the Thames, 
fended the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Government,and expressed rough calculation, the relative cost of candle-light may be | where they had evidently lain for some weeks. The mount- 


confidence in the future of the Liberals, 


estimated at double that of gas. 


|ings had not been submitted to the action of aquafertis, and 











‘ 
The steamer carrying Sir Samuel Baker and bis party broke | ‘phe public analysts appointed under the British Adulteration | it is, therefore, surmised that some apparently unprofessional ] 

down at Shadwan, in the Red Sea, 300 miles from Suez, and a| of Food Act, though bound to hold themselves at the service and unskilful hand had extracted the stones. On the other 

tug steamer has been dispatched for the purpose of rendering | of any ratepayer in their respective districts, are, it appears, | a it is considered improbable that an ordinary thief would 

assistance, finding the office pretty much of a sinecure. In one of the | sag been content even 1280 the — of oe mountings in } 
In the year 1872 there were 3,970 petitions presented for | largest and most popular parishes of the metropolis, the public aa wn se & — the — bl the “ere nee | that j 

grants of letters patent in England, and a stamp duty of £5 | analyst has had the opportunity of earning but a single half- | h oN SS en ae a se ny tage ! — of £500 ) 

was paid upon each, crown, A bottle of bitter beer bearing the label of a well | ade oo - oe at a ee er 2 ie om it is — ' 
A marriage is arranged between Miss Agnes Gladstone, | known brewing firm was sent to him for analysis by a teeto- | aeume ae sg pesentny apie Ae 1e owners of the property 

eldest daughter of Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and sey, |!er. The result of the examination, which was probably not P . 

Edward C. Wickham, Head Master of Wellington College. what the sender had desired, was a certificate that the beer 
The close of the Autumn manceuvres was marked by a most er unadulterated. , a THE CONTINENT. 

lamentable disaster. Col. Mackenzie, Deputy Quartermaster | The Metropolitan Police report for 1872, says the London 

General of the forces, and his brother-in-law, were driving Times, states that in that year 10,188 dogs were seized by the The Count de Chambord, who was stated to be on the eve 

from the camp in a gig to Sir Arthur Buller’s residence on the | Police in the streets of the metropolis. A few—-namely, 828 | of quitting Frohsdorf, has manifested the intention of remain- 

Sunday following the termination of the military movements, | —Wwere restored to their owners, and 34 succeeded in making |ing there until the end of October. A letter from Vienna 

where they were to have dined, and they bad to ford the river | ‘beir escape, The main be dy, as many as 9,526, were sent to | announces that, unless unforeseen circumstances arise, the ' 

Meavey, Which had been swollen ‘o unnsual proportions by | tbe Home for Lost and Starving dogs, which, we suppose, to | prince will pass the winter out of France, so that his preseuce : 

several hours’ rain, ‘The stream was running fifteen miles an | those which had no particular right to live, proved to be their | may not serve as a pretext for any manifestation. | 

hour, and the horse was carried off hislegs and drowned, Sad | last home. 


to say, Col. Mackenzie shared the same fate. His relative was 
saved. 

There is much excitement in Tralee in consequence of the 
approaching election for member of Parliament. Daniel 
O'Donoghue, the Liberal candidate, arrived in that city Wed- 
nesday, and was received by a large number of bis friends and 
escorted to his residence. While the procession was moving 
it was attacked by a mob, and several persons were beaten. 
During the night armed policemen patrolled the streets, 

Three railway accidents occurred in England on Wednesday, 
and on Thursday morning a number of London journals called 
upon the Government to interfere and compel the managers of 
the roads to adopt more stringent measnres for the prevention 
of accidents in the future. 

The British Archeological Society is holding its annual 
meeting at Sheffield. ‘The members have been entertained at 
a banquet at Cutlery Hall by the Duke of Norfolk. 

The St. Leger Stakes race at Doncaster, England, on Wed- 
nesday, was won by Marie Stuart. 

Mr. Campbell, Conservative, has been returned to Parlia 
ment from Renfrewshire by a majority of 178. 

The Duke of Brunswick ia his will direets that his body 
shall be exemined by five medical men, in order that they may 
ascertain whether he has been poisoned or not, ard that it 
shall efterwards be embalmed or petrified. The executors are 
forbidden to make any compromise with his relatives, lrince 
William of Brunswick, the ex King of Hanover, his son, the 
Duke of Cambridge, or any other member of the family. All 
his landed and personal property, including his jewels, are 
bequeathed to the city of Geneva, ‘The value of the real pro- 
perty is estimated at £1,000,000 sterling. Mr. Smith, an 
Englishman, is nominated aduministrator-general, and receives 
a bequest of £40,000, 

A rather too jolly wedding party is reported in an English 
newspaper as having turned the Church of St. Simon, Salford, 
into something very like a free-and-ecsy, manger the remon- 
strances of the horrified parson, One bridesmaid (bemg pretty 
arnnk) indulged in loud and jocose exclamations during the 
reading of the service, and a proomsman sat with his bat on 
his head. While the certificates were preparing the merry 
bridesmaid led offmdance opposite the vestry door, and appa- 
rently was quile as happy as if she had just been married her- 
self. Marriage being considered a sacrament by the Anglican 
Chureb, this was rather a peculiar way of celebrating it. 

The Crimean cemeteries in which the English soldiers were 
buried are said to be in a very discreditable condition, the 
graves beirg in a disgracefal and neglected state. ‘There is 
hardly one cemetery which has not its headstones overturned, 
its monuments defaced, and its wal!s thrown down. What is 
rewarkable is, that though this dilapidation is well known in 
England, not one of the relations of the brave deceased has 
asked the Government to do anything, and nobody has pro- 
posed that anything should be done by private care. It is 

very properly suggested that a custodian should be maintained 
upon the spot to guard these sepulchres from desecration, 

Upon the 71st day of the 'Tichborne trial Dr, Kenealy com- 


Earl Granville has found it necessary to enter a civil protest 
against his personal history being used, and used inaccurately, 
to sustain a theory in the 'Pichborne case, It appears that 
Dr. Kenealy, in the course of opening his speech for the de- 
fence, fortified one of his arguments by referring to Karl Gran- 
ville, who, although, as he puts it, brought up in France, is 
nevertheless able to speak with a perfect English accent. His 
lordship has since written to the Lord Chief Justice, to say 
that he was not educated in France, but in England, and that 
in fact he never was in Paris for more thau six weeks at a time 
in his life. 

Reports from British Consuls on the production of tea in 
Japan have been issued. ‘The best tea is, it is stated, pro- 
duced in the province of Yamashiro. At Ogura, in that pro- 
vince, there are trees from 400 to 500 years old, producing tea 
worth $5 per pound. ‘The hedges in the lanes and round the 
kitchen gardens in the villeges are generally tree-shrabs. The 
production of tea in Japan in 1871 is estimated at about 36,- 
000,000 pounds, about half the quantity being consumed in 
that country, and about half exported. Lt is thought that an 
increase of about fifleen per ceat, per anuum may be counted 
on for some years. 

A new town hall, built at Bradford, Yorkshire, at a cost of 
£100,000, is to be formally opened on ‘Tuesday next, and the 
eveut is to be commemorated with the revival of what many 
remember in that town as the ‘** Bishop Blaize Festival” an 
imposing procession of trades last celebrated in the town per- 
haps some forty years ago. 

The desire expressed by the President of Mexico to renew 
diplomatic relatious with England does not seem to weet with 
much encouragement in the letter country, where they say 
that the benefit derived would hardly repay the cost of the 
mission, 

Lord Aberdare (Mr. Bruce) in his farewell address to the 
electors of the county of Renfrew, says ho has the satisfeetion 
of thinking that the honor which they vouferred on him in 
1869 in his capacity of 4» member of Mr, Gladstone’s Adminis- 
tration would have been renewed at the next general election 
from motives more personal to himself; yet he is thoroughly 
sensible of his many shortcomings as their member, He sin- 
cerely trusts, however, that nothing done, or omitted to be 
done, either by the Ministry, or by himself, has tended in the 
slightest degree to weaken or divide the Liberal party in Ren- 
frewshire. In those political trials, as well as in all that affects 
the welfare of the country, his lordship says he should be the 
most ungrateful of men if he did not feel a deep and lasting 
interest; and he concludes by saying that it is his earnest wish 
and prayer that Kenfrewshire may continue to prosper in the 
future as it has in the past, and may ever display the love of 
liberty, order, and religion which has been the characteristic 
glory of the Scottish people. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Cave, M.P. for Barnstaple, addressing his con- 
stituents lately, said that the work of the coming session would 
be the disposal of the Irish Church surplus, a readjustment of 
local taxation, household suffrage in counties, tenant right, 
increase of the inlerest in Government savings banks, and 











mented severely on Chatillon, a witness, describing dim as 
the valet and not the tutor of Tichborne, Mr. Justice Mellor 


stone was the man to eilect all this, and to angment the honor 
of England and the happiness of Evglishmer. A vote of 


said he would not permit a respectable witness to be so in- thanks and contidence in the hon, member was passed unani- 


sulted. Dr, K. retorted that he must do his duty, 
Lord Chief Justice told the advocate that his langnage to Mr. 
Justice Mellor was insulting, the Doctor having said that he 
would not be taught by the bench what ‘‘ a gentleman” was, 
or what “ gentlemanly conduct” was. What might have hap- 
pened even in the Queen's Bench it is impossible to conjec- 
ture, if a jurymen bad not interfered to say that he felt ex- 
tremely unwell, and must beg for an adjournment. ‘This was 
the juror who fainted several times during Dr, Kenealy’s end 

less speech, ‘I'he poor man said that he was as anxious as 
anybody to have the case over, for he was losing £20 a week 
by sitting there ; but he was physically incapable of underpo- 
ing any more of Dr. Kenealy'’s speech at that time, So the 
court was adjourned. ‘There is nothing to add except tne 
rather important ruling of the Lord Chief Justice that 
** valet’ means a ‘ flaunkey,’ and is a term particularly offen 

sive to a Frenchman.” 

A London gentleman writes to the newspapers that a man 
near the Crystal Palace offered him two puppies for sale, one 
a real Cuba worth £1, and the other a black-and-white Japa- 
nese terrier, priced at £3. ‘The writer, on stroking the pup- 
pies, found in them astrong resemblance to the feline race, 
perticularly about the claws and teeth; and when one of them 
actually purred, 1t dawned upon him that the puppies were 
kittens trimmed and eut in canine fashion. ‘The vendor 
langhed when he was fonnd ont; and the next day actually 
sold one of the ** puppies” to a little girl. 


The Registrar-General’s return of the area of ground under 


Then the \ mously, 
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At a late meeting of ihe Executive Committee of the National 
| Education league, held in Birmingham, it was resolved :— 


Cabinet and Mr, Bright's accession to office immediately after 
lis condemnation of the Elementary Edneation Act of 1870 
as a grouml of assurance that Ministers are prepared so to 
modify their educational policy as to bring it into harmony 
with Liberal principles and restore the nuity of the Liberal 
party, recommends that, until the result of the Ministerial 
changes is announced, the League, while preserving 1ts electo- 
ral organisation and not relaxing its efforts to secure legisla- 
tive recognition of its principles, should suspend the action 
which it has pursued with such satisfactory results in the 
recent election.” 


Mr, James Sanderson, reporting on the state of the crops, 


20 per cent. under the average. ‘The grain is of good quality 
and in excellent condition, The yield of the barley crop he 
estimates at 15 per cent. over the average, and the oat crop at 
10 per cent. under the average, The bean and pea crops are 
remarkably good, especially in the North aud Midland coun- 
ties The bean crop especially has escaped the attacks of the 
| tly, and will probably prove to be 15 per cent. over the aver- 
rage. A large area has been planted with potatoes, and the 
crop is singularly regular and promises alarge yield. ‘Turnips 
and mangold are singularly promising; there is scarcely a 








reform in the magistracy. Mr. Cave contended that Mr. Glad- 


“That this committee, accepting the reconstruction of the | 


estimates the yield of wheat, taking England generally, to be | 


The Orleanist Journal de Paris declares that the recent 
meeting between the Comte de Chambord and the Comte de 
Paris signifies a complete recone'liation of the two branches 
of the family, and a renunciation by the Orleanist princes of 
any competitive claim to the throne of France as against the 
Comte de Chambord, 

‘The accounts of the harvest in France show that the yield 
is decidedly mediocre. In the North the yield is below what 
was expected, not only as regards quantity, but also quality. 
In the Southern Departments the wheat is very high in price 
on account of its scarcity and its good quality. The stock on 
hand is becoming scarcer, and the cultivators are hardly bring- 
ing anything to the markets. The millers are obliged to have 
recourse to foreign wheat, and will soon have difficulties in 
working their mills, consequent upon the low state of water, 
should the present dry weather continue. No decline in prices 
appears to be possible, and a fresh rise is expected. 

The American citizens resident in Paris on Sept. 5th, pro- 
posed to display the United States flag in honor of the procla- 
mation of the Republic, but the Prefect strongly objected, and 
they abandoned the idea. 

‘The Minister of the Interior has issued an order prohibiting 
the publication of the Radical Republican journal, Le Peuple 
Souverain, because of the appearance in its columns of articles 
inciting to disturbances and contempt for the Government. 

The French Government has received notice from Berlin 
that France, having fulfilled all her engagements, the occupa- 
tion of her territory by the German forces is legally ended. 
The evacuation of Verdun by the Germans has begun. 

A statement has been published to the effect that the Ex- 
| Empress of the French has paid three several visits to Geneva, 
incognita, in order to persuade the Duke of Brunswick to 
change his will in favor of the Prince Imperial. ‘Che London 
Daily Telegraph is enabled to give a direct contradiction to 
this story. Her Majesty has never visited Geneva, and has 
not seen the Duke of Brunswick since the 4th September, 1870. 

The elections of Presidents for the Conseils Generaux of 
France have resulted in the return of forty-eight Conservatives 
and thirty-two Republicans. 

The French authorities seem to be in earnest in their deter- 
mination to suppress duelling. M. Saint Gresse, First Presi- 
dent of the Tribunal of Toulouse, has just been sentenced to 
| six months’ suspension from oftice by the United Chambers of 
{the Court of Cassation for having provoked the Procurator 
General of that city to alduel. 
| M. Jullien, a Parisian jeweller, has just been murdered near 
| Brescia, by three brigands. M. Jullen—who had settled in 
the village of Asola with three of his daughters—had just 
lreturned home in the evening froma drive. He went up to 
|his room to undress. When he had done so, three strange 
{men, who had entered by the window, threw themselves on 
‘him, and a fearful struggle ensued. A female servant, attracted 
| by the noise, was thrown down stairs. Her cries were heard 
| by the neighbors, who hastened to her assistance. ‘The un- 
| fortunate man was found to be dead. ‘I'he assassins succeeded 
|in escaping. 











| ‘There have been eight deaths from cholera in Paris this 


| week within two days. 


A special dispatch from Berlin to the London J/our says the 
Prussian Government has decided to recognize Bishop Rein- 
kens. Baden and Bavaria will follow the example of Prussia. 

The visit of the Imperial Crown Prince of Germany to 
Copenhagen has caused much excitement in Denmark. In the 
ltifth article of the Treaty of Prague, Prussia distinctly pro- 

mised that the people of the Northern District of Schleswig, 
| if by free vote they expressed a wish to be united to Denmark, 
| should be receded to that country. Hitherto Prince Bismarck 
has found it convenient to ignore this clause. The Crown 
| Prince's visit has excited the hopes of the Danes that at last 
they are to receive justice. 





A St. Petersburg tele gram announces a considerable inerease 
}on the Russian military estimates. For 1574 they will exceed 
| those of 1873 by 5,000,000 roubles, and in the four succeeding 

years the increase will be doubled. It is no time, says an Eng- 

| lish writer, for the naval and military forces of Eugland to be 
diminished when Russia is increasing her strength, even 
j though the Duke of Edinburgh is to be married to the daugh- 
| ter of the Czar in Jenuary next. 


It appears from a letter published in the Osserratore Romano 
from Monsignor Longuillot Vicar Apostolic of Nankin, that 
religions pilgrimages are beginning to be as fashionable in 
China as they are mm France. On the Ist of May a procession 
went to the mountain of Seo-Se, on whose summit there is a 
temple dedicated to the Virgin, under the title of ** Auxilinm 
Christianorum.” Seven missionaries and a great number of 
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failure to be seen, while the crop generally, irrespective of | Europeans, including upward of seventy of the most eminent 
light or heavy manuring, good or bad farming, is everywhere | inkabitants of the town, took part in the procession. The 
luxuriant. | total number of persons present was upward of 15,000. 


flax in Ireland has been issued. It exhibits an increase of 
7,543 acres on the total area under flax in 1873, compared with 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 
WALL STREET, Sw P.M., Sept. 12, 1873. 


Wall Street, at the beginning, presents a 
quieter aspect than we have seen it for a 
week. Stocks are inactive but strong, gold 
firm, United States Bonds better, Foreign 
Exchangs nominal, and money in good: sup- 
ply. The course of money is changed but 
very little, and borrowers on Government 
Bonds are paying 6 and 7 per cent. on 
eall, the Stock Exchange brokeraze houses 
being accommodated al 7 per cent. in cur- 
rency and gold. Washington dispatches 
state that $8,500,000 of the called  5-20s, 
due September 6, have been received at 
the Treasury  Departirent—$7,000,000 — of 
these sere received on account of, the 
Geneva award, Foreign Exchange is dull, 
and rates are nominally on the basis of 
1085; and 1OS8's for prime 60 days’ bills, 
and 109', and 109%¢ for sight. Actual 
business is done at concessions, 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
lions: 
Sept. 5. 
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Gold has been the centre of attraction in 
financial and commercial circles since our 
last, the bull clique having been compelled 
by adverse circumstances to throw upon the 
market their immense hoard, causing a decline 
of between three and four points from the 
price of about a week ago. The excitement 
has been very great, and some of the specula- 
tors for a rise ia Gold and commodities have 
been pretty badly crippled. There are many 
reports about the breaking of the “ clique” 
and the ruin of individual members, and 
many conjectures as to the future course of 
the premium, but there is still a great deal of 
uncertainty about the situation and the future 
course of Gold. A general sense of relief is 
felt in business circles over the discomfiture 
of the speculators, however, since it is pretty 
generally believed that their power has been 
so weakened that they are for the present, at 
least, unable to create further serious distur- 
bance, especially in view of the more favora- 
ble condition and aspects of our foreign trade. 
The system of over-trading in foreign goods, 
so prevalent the last few years, has received 
a severe, and it is to be hoped, a lasting check, 
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and dealers generally, although buying freely, 
confine their purchases to existing wants, 
preferring to make frequent bills to carrying 
large stocks, The amount of business doing 
is, however, large, and we have flattering 
indications of a prosperous and satisfactory 
season. The export trade in the leading sta- 
ples of home production continues active, the 
decline in gold having been offset by the 
sharp advance in Exchange, and, with an 
abundance of the fruits of the soil to go for- 
ward, the prospect for a continued active 
movement was rarely ever better. Accom- 
panying this movement, it is highly gratify- 
ing to note the revival of the shipping 
interests, the earnings o* vessels having been 
so satisfactory during the year, as to give a 
decided impetus to ship building. There are 
at the present time, it is estimated by compe- 
tent authorities, more tonnage on the stocks 
along our North Atlantic Coast than during 
any year of our national existence. To be 
sure, most of the vessels in course of con- 
struction are for the Coastwise, West India 
and South American trades, but it having 
been satisfactorily demonstrated that the day 
of wooden ships has not gone by, and that 
we can successfully compete with Great 
Britain, even in iron shipbuilding, under the 
changed conditions of the coal metal and 
labor markets, it may be safely assumed that 
we are on the high road to the normal condi- 
tion of prosperity of our shipping and ship- 
building interests, that were so nearly de- 
stroyed by the late war. The rates for money 
harden as the bank reserves diminish, though 
as yet the business classes experience little or 
no difficulty in obtaining accommodation at 
moderate rates. Discounts have advanced to 
9 @ 12 per cent. and call loans to 7 per cent. 
with occasionally a higher rate charged for 
turning stocks.—Shipping List, Sept. 10. 


The debt of the United States was reduced 
$6,752,829 during the month of August 
which, in consideration of the heavy dis- 
bursements, embracing $5,000,000 for pen- 
sions, is a decidedly good achievement. ‘The 
currency balance on the Ist of September 
was $12,063,699 and the coin balance $87,- 
190,846, which included $44,000,000 of coin 
certificates. This item shows that, notwith- 
standing the Treasury sales of gold, and the 
alleged absorption of both gold and of coin 
certificates by the New York gold clique, the 
Treasury is stronger in gold on September 1 
than it was on August 1. The amount of 
legal tenders still remains at the minimum 
amount of $356,000,000. The debt statement 
shows the final settlement with the syndicate 
for the $50,000,000 of the called 5-20's, and 
the issue of a corresponding amount of five 
per cent. bonds of the new loan instead. 


Secretary Richardson has decided, in order 
to aflord greater facilities to merchants and 
importers, and to enable them to comply with 
the recent order requiring a personal oath to 
invoices, to increase the number of deputy 
collectors in the New York Custom House. 


Judge Richardson will, it is stated, recom- 
mend in his next report to Congress that the 
laws which cither directly or by implication 
authorise the reissue of the forty-four million 
dollars of legal tender reserves be repealed. 
Judge Richardson is still understood to hold 
with the minority of the Senate Committee 
on Finance, that white the limit of the mini- 
mum reduction of the currency was fixed at 
$356,000,000, the law fixing the maximum 
circulation at $400,000,000 was unrepealed. 


The directors of the New York Warehouse 
and Security Company on Tuesday asked an 
extension from its creditors, to whom they 
proposed to make a statement at a meeting 
which was to be held on the following day. 
Tt is stated that the directors have full confi- 
dence in the ultimate solvency of the com- 
pany. 


The Anthracite Coal Trade of Pennsylva- 
nia was Jast Spring brought under the con- 
trol of five large companies, through the pur- 
chase of most of the mines and the best of 
the coal lands, and by gaining control over 
the lines of transportation. The movement 
was inaugurated with a great show of devo- 
tion to the public welfare. The combination 
was made, it was said, solely for the purpose 
of protecting the people from sudden fluctua- 
tions in the market, and the exorbitant profits 
of middlemen. But the public at large never 
suflered so much from speculators or middle- 
men as they are likely to suffer at the hands 
of this monopoly. The price has advanced 
about a dollar per ton during the hot months, 
with the prospect of a further rise. In ex- 
planation of this upward movement, the good 
natured public have been told that coal has 
been selling without profit, and that an effort 
was simply to be made to restore the market 
to its normal condition. This explanation 
might have been satisfactcry, had the assump- 
tinn on which it rested been correct. The 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, the smallest of 
the five in the combination, paid last year a 
dividend of twenty per cent. on a capital of 
four million dollars, besides the interest on 
the debt ot a million dollars. The other 
companies paid a dividend of ten per cent., 
which certainly does not look as though they 
have been doing business without profit. At 
the August public sale last week, there was 
but a small advance, though it is thought to 
be the purpose of the companies to carry the 
price still higher during the Autumn months, 
as they have everything their own way. The 








public has no remedy, except to practice 
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economy in the use of coal and to wait for 
the producers to overreach themselves, as 
they are pretty certain to do, sooner or later. 
There is coal enough in the country to meet 
the wants of the future ages; and whatever 
can be done by just laws and regulations to 
promote its coming into market as it is 
wanted, should be done.—Shipping List. 


There have been, of Inte, constantly in- 
creasing indications that there is not only an 
important revival of our ship-building in- 
terests, but that wooden ships are likely to be 
more in favor than they have recently been. 
All along our Atlantic seaboard there is a 
renewal of activity in building vessels, and 
the high price ef iron abroad, and our con- 
stantly growing demand for more tonnage, 
all point to the resuscitation of a business in 
which so many men were heretofore em- 
ployed, and for the prosecution of which we 
have such abundant material. It is estimated, 
and the estimate is based in part upon what 
has already been done, that during the pre- 
sent year the tonnage of sailing vessels built 
East of New York will amount to not less 
than 100,000 tons. Weare also building some 
ocean steamers, and there is every reason to 
believe, that the tide once turned, we shall 
march on to that national independence in 
respect to ocean transportation to which we 
have a right to look as a legitimate aim and 
end, both as respects national glory and na- 
tional profit. If eventually it should be found 
that iron ships are, on the whole, preferable 
to wooden ones, we have inexhaustible sup- 
plies of iron and of coal; we have them in 
close proximity, and we can command the 
skilled labor necessary to success. The time 
will come, and that at no distant day, when 
we shall build not only our own ships, but 
many for foreign countries.—Jbid. 

A Times reporter has been exploring the 
iron region ef Pennsylvania, and gathering 
the views of the larger manufacturers there. 
It is stated in one of his letters that an order 
from Liverpool, England, has Leen received 
for 100 tons of merchant bar iron. This 
quite reverses the order of trade in this 
article, as we have so long depended upon 
England for so much of our iron, and is an 
indication that the day of our dependence is 
passing away. 


It has been definitely decided to hold the 
autumnal congress of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce, at Cardiff, on September 
28, and three following days. Arrangements 
have been made by Colonel Hill, president of 
the Cardiff Chamber of Commerce, and by 
the corporation of the town, to give the visi- 
tors a filling reception. The three first days 
will be devoted ‘o discussion on various sub- 
jeets of importance, and the meeting will be 





presided over by Mr. Sampson Lloyd, of Bir- 
mingham, president of the Associated Cham- 
bers. During the visit excursions will be 
made to the Dowlais Ironworks, Raglan, and 
Caerphilly Castle, and other places of interest 
in South Wales and Monmouthshire. The 
Marquis of Bute has announeed his intention 
of being present, and invitations have been 
extended to a large number of noblemen and 
gentlemen, including the members of Parlia- 
ment for South Wales and adjacent counties, 
Lord Aberdare, Lord Hartington, Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue, M.P., General Schenck, 
Mr. Norwood, M.P., Mr. Whitwell, M.P., Mr. 
Stephen Cave, M.P., Mr. Giflard, Q.C., and 
Mr. F. J. Scudamore. It is fully expected 
that the majority of these invitations wi!l be 
accepted. 


The recent gale which swept along the 
North Atlantic Coast left a ghastly line of 
wrecked and stranded vessels in its path. At 
the Cape Breton and Nova Scotia ports, it is 
estimated that as many as one hundred 
vessels were wrecked and disabled, with many 
lives lost. Wharves were torn away, and 
houses and barns prostrated by the storm, and 
the farmers also suffered severely. The frag- 
ments of clothing and other articles which 
the waves are bringing to the shore tells a 
melancholy story of the disaster that has 
befallen the fishing vessels which were cruis- 
ing in the waters over which the tornado 
passed, ‘The entire loss in ships and human 
lives will probably never be known until “ the 
sea gives up its dead.” 


The British Board of Trade returns for the 
one and seven months ending 81st July last 
were issued lately, and they again show a 
decline in the trade of the country. Up to 
May last there had been continued progress 
for a long time past, and it is only within the 
last two months that this prosperity has been 
arrested, chiefly, itis believed, through strikes 
and their concomitant high prices. The de- 
clared value of produce exported last July 
was £22,957,404, against £23,005,330 in the 
same month of 1872, and £19,817,991in 1871. 
For the past seven months this year the ship- 
ments were £148,743,961, against £142,609,- 
134 in 1872, and £122,518,763 in 1871. In 
some of the chief items, such as hardware, 
iron and steel, coal, etc., there has been a 
further increase in value, but a falling off 
in quantity. An augmentation of value is 
also shown in alkali, apparel and slops, 
beer and ale, carthenware, haberdashery, 
ete.; and a decrease in copper, cotton yarn, 
cotton manufactures, linen manufactures, 
woollen and wersted manufactures, etc. 
Among the imports there is an increase in 
beef, coffee {the laiter about three times 
greater), wheat, raw cotton, silk manufac- 
tures, sugar, etc., but a falling off in copper, 
tea, wine, etc. 
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i, hdc. ecacusues 
2s, “68 coup 
10-408, coup.... ...... 





S. bs, 
U.S. 5s, 





State Bonds, 
New York Reg'd Bounty Loan.... 




































do coupon do ey 
do 6s canal loan 1873 106 
BAIR Bi ivcccincscnvsscsaccpncxnsccs . 
do | SSSR eee 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Em...... ies ‘ 
ee, ree 108 11 
oods 8O 
88 send 
523g | oe 
95 s 
a er 
G0. a, 1. HOt. Jos............ ne 
WN Carolina 66 old.............00000. dg 
do MD Arad <cccxecn shins 21 
Ohio Gs, °75....... ae 
South Carolina 68 50 
Tennessee 68........... 74% 
do new Bonds. TAs 
Virginia ‘65........... 45 
do new Bonds......... | sees 
Railroad Bonds, 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....| 100 esse 9 
Alt. & T. Haute ist mortgage........ 7 
do 2d mortgage pref....)_, ‘sane 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort... 39% 40 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort....... 97 98 ° 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 100 100% 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts..| 1081 115 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 100 101N 
o ist mortgage.... ae 104 
do DR... seassaceeone sane eee 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ....' 9g ee 
Chicago & N, West Sinking Fund...| __., voce 
do SS aa 93% eone 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s... .... 102 10246 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F... 5 rt 
do 2d mort....... ry 101 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund.......| 103 ee 
Col. Chic. & Ind, Central Ist mort...) 91 eee 
do 2d mort... vad vi) 
Del, Lack & West, Ist mort......... me 1004 
lo | a eet “4 VT | 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort..... Be 
Erie 1st mort. extend............... 100 exes 
do let mort. emd........ccccccceees Je) 150 
Galen BGM, GEE. o..20ccccceseces janis 101% 
de 2d mort. oes 
Great Western Ist mort., bY 
U 86 


2d mort., 

























Hann. & St. Jos, Ist mort. Land Gr, "9 ‘anil 
Hann, & St. Joseph convert......... ao 0 
Harlem Ist mort. 7s......... sos ot =O 
do 1stmort.and Sinking Fund..| 
Nudson River 7s 2d_ mort, °85....... evs 
Illinois Central 7% °U5..... 6 6... wee . 
eS 4 rere ese 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882............) 0 00. cose 
Mich. South, & N. L. 7s Sink Fund.. 10516 ‘01 
do do 2d mort..... 96% Ws 
Morris & Essex Ist mort............. aaed 105 
do oad + 4 TT eee Mig | sees 
New Jersey Central 2d mort........ pres ee 
— .:. as isaliwell, ache 10346 
New York Central 6s, "83............ | eee 
do a ee §6 ween 
do > ee -| 100 wt 
New York & New Haven fis......... 9 100 
Ohio & Miss. 1st mort.......... é bs ont 
do Rs cscnscsnne 93 95 
RR his cc Ralin a aiesie se radmin ae 14g 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort...... avd iaaay 
o 0 2d mort.. ... mae 100 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) 48 99 
Pac, E. Bi. guar. by Missouri......... | onan see 
or & Tol. 1st mort. °90.......... saith o4 
RRO spe ; eoee 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain. 98 99 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony.. 93% 93 
do 1st mort. ext... 97 98 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. 93 eee 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 63 .| 88 883g 
do Land Grants, 7s UW 7 
do Income, 10s.. 51 81 
Alt. & Terre Haute... xu 
° preferred. pore 47 
Boston, Fe ford & Eri % 8 
Chicago & Alton....... 112 1124 
° referred <y0\ secesl Sm 15 
Chicago & N. Western .. .... ... 82% 83 
‘do preferred 87% 
Chicago & Rock Island>. 1103, | 1'0% 
Chicago. Barlingtes & g 133 140 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cinc 904 Ws 



















i v 
73 = 4% 
ao} w 
—_ be 
Harlem...... 12% see 
ao preferre am ey | 
Tolict & Chicago, 3 96 "4 
Ihinvis ORGEEAR as, ., o:occseaccen -| 118 re. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Soutbern... 92 coo id 
Marictta & Cincin. Ist preferred... ... - 74 
do 2d preferred... se tee 
Michigan Central......... eck ae 101g 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.. DOM L% 
do preferred T9% vu 
Morris & Essex.......... R 
New Haven & Hartford... Ml 143 
ee ae : 124 12h ff 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River. | 94% WK, 
do S rip Certificate...... .. ws teeny 
Coal Stocks, 
American Coal Co....... .......+... 6314 |e cee 


Cumberland Coal and Iron Co.. 
Delaware & Hudson Can: 
Peunsylvania Coal Co. . 




















Spring Mountain Coal.....00.00.00), | 
Miscellaneous, 

Adlantic Mail.......... he ..| Ug | 2 26 

Boston Water Power t4 

Canton Co........... 1%) = }™19 

Adams Express. . 9 oe? 

Wells, Fargo Expr oT i} 








American EXvrorAgW) = .-G my 2.) This 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Low: 
fend 
confi 
uy t~ THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
dowH® CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
tug st ott OWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
assista’ 21ST DECEMBER, 1872: 
I giums received on Marine Risks from 
M 't Jan., 1872, to 31st Dee., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 
granteoiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
was yenuary, Dek pedarahadebe dap heenicen 


NEW YORK, Janvary &, 1873. 


079.659 45 





A Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,98 988,675 9 40 

> ‘No Policies have been issued upon Life 

“ Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

” nected with Marine Risks. 

Jp Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 

\ Losses paid during the 

same period.. . $2,389,844 82 

“Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ 


‘37 


$1,055,707 63 
The Compauy has the following Assets, viz. : 
Snited States and State of New Leer 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.. 413,730 00 
1 Loans secured by Stocks, and othe rwise.. 3, 2 a80. 100 00 
Real Estate and Bends and Mort; gages 217,000 00 


Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at. . 

Premium Notes and Bills Re ceivable. 

Cash in Bank 


oneees 409,903 18 
. 2,755,374 14 
265,098 81 


° 


teen en tree reteens  weeeeeee 


Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1859 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelle 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 

the net earned premiums of the Carey for the year 
«nding 3ist December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tue sday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. Jonrs, 
Cuarces Dennis, 

W. H. H. Mooru, 
Henny Corr, 
Josiau O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuan.es H. Rossen, 
Lower tt Ho.tproox, 
ht. Warren Weston, 
Roya Puevps, 
Ca.es Barstow, 

A. P. Prit.o0t, 
WiriuuM E. Doras, 
Davip Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Dantex 5, MILLeEn, 
Wo. Stvuners, 


Josern GAILLARD. JR., 
C, A. Hann, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B. Myrurn, 
Gorpvon W. Burnuam, 
Frepericx Cuavuncy, 
Gero. 5S. SrerHenson, 
WituiaM H. Wess, 
Suerranp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuaries P. Burpett, 
Cuas. H. Mansuatn, 
WituiaM E, Bunker, 
Samvuet L. Mircut1, 
vames G. DeForest, 
Henny K. Bocent, Ropert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perkins, ALEXANDER V. Buake, 
Cuanves D. Levenice. 


J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. Hi. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres't. 
é. D. HEWLEDT, 8d Vice-Pres’é 





AGENCY OF THE 


Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
leeued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
nd West Indies, and South America. Iso Circular 
etters of Credit for Travellers available in aii pa.ts of 
the world 
Demand and Time Bills of xchange, pay: 
wondon and elsewhere, bought and sod “st on e 
etes; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts oz Se “ 
.=d and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
ud¢ Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


inets transacted. 
JONUN PATON. Agent. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, June 2), 1873. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustee 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMLANNUAL 
a. the rate of SIX PER CENT 





DIVIDEND, at 


six months ending a J ist, 
the third Monday of Jul 


the same as a deposit. 
E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer, 
\. F, ALVORD, Secretary. 


s of this Institution have declared the 
PER ANNUM, on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or | Ste itioners, 
Payable on and after | 


Ali Dividends not withdrawn will receive inferest Desi, 


fSepremper 13, 1873, 








LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD 
$1352345425. 


Locat ComMITTEE. 


| The London Assurance Corporation 
| 
| 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. &9 Wall Street. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Erown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 





FRAME, 


Te: UARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 
Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Ww. W. ae, of Chyphent & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co 








Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


yousTO AND TE 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 


the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 





Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniags more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 
JOHN J. CISCO X& SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., ‘BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New Yor, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CoNsOLIDATED Bank, Lonpow, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


POR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILSBLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 


New Work. 


























Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their jiaterest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as We possess the best of facilities 
for insert! ng advertizemerts throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't 


Francis & Toutrel, 
NO, 4145 MAIDEN LANE, 
Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

Al. kinds of first-class Stations :y, Writing Papers 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Sxpense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessizen, Wallets, 
&e., 

We. io Keep everytling jn our line, and sell at lowest 





HARE & LOCK WOob. Mawnacers, 
No. 88 Wat STREET « 202 Broapway, New York. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO co., 


Cc meeeaan’ NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO, 
LON colette 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


EsTABLISHED.......... .. - 1808. 





44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
$600,000, Capital of the Company, 

Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 

Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacenr. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

FE. M. Ancuravp, H.B.M. Sam, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & 

rn. >. JAFPRAY, of E. S. Jaftray ¢ £ Co. 

KicHakp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

l’avip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. poems JOUNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Tas. Srvant, of J. &J. , Stuart. 


HOME — 


INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Assets, July 1, 1873, 4,408,573.75 
Liabilities, 365,564.32 


Abstract of the Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, 
showing the Assets of the Company on the first day 
of July, 1873: 


IS oc nin ccunacsesuas -» $231,855 21 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 
Real Estate, worth $4,838,000... ..... 1,844,700 00 


Loans on Stocks, payable on oman 
(market vaiue of Securities, $181,72 


147,740 64 
United States Stocks (mz ket valu) 


1,734,075 00 


State Bonds.... apie 6:4 aabiion 2540 10 
Interest-due on Ist ‘July, 1873............ 59,326 35 
Balance in hand of Agents.. eeseee 243,386 57 
Bille Receivable .... ............ 13,726 65 
Salvages, and other Miscellaneous Items 84.269 79 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 

cies issued at this Office. aue 20,953 54 


Wii oe ao . $4,408,573 75 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, Pres. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Sec’y. 


THE GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WRITERS. 
IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 
IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 
IN EACH 


IT HAS SHORT STORIES 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE. 

IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. ......... $4 PER YEAR 








ba | 


Send for Prospectus, 
SHELDON & CO.,, 
"NE Ww W TORE 


vas 2 MERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Rupository of Notes and 
Queries. —* The American Bis.iopo ist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 





J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebreska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwirds on 
five and‘ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 


Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 





TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 
Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 


Omaha, Neb. 


“The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
‘| best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 
Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50 to $4. Seven Wears? 
Credit; Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
‘advantages to settlers. 
Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 
ANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from. all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Paepehies containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, sT. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTE AVENUE, cor. NINTH sT. 
New York! 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANK EMH 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





e Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Coin, LAND WARRANTS, EXCHANGE, &e.. &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Civefully Exe 


cuted 

$2 Collections of DIVIDENDB, ! OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upu all points 
and remitted for promptly. 
{2 Conresronvents of ,this honee, may rely 
apon having their burizess attended to with ddelity 


ynd despatch. 
HENRY CLEWS 





New York CoRRESP( NDENTS : 
CO, KOUNTZE BROTHERP 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


Tas now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 
seeus sate. 


Suitable for the season. 


Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


HUCH B. JACKSON 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIEs, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
| on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 
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